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An investigation of the sources used by Plutarch in the 
life of Artaxerxes is attended with much difficulty. Though 
one has little doubt after reading the Life that he will have 
to do mainly with Ctesias and Dinon, yet the meagre 
excerpts from Ctesias (in Photius) on the one hand 
offer little, and the fragments of Dinon on the other 
almost no opportunity of making a comparison. With 
regard to Heraclides, who is once mentioned in the 
Life, we are still worse off. As to Xenophon, a compari- 
son only proves that what Plutarch has from him in the 
Artaxerxes was taken principally at second hand through 
some other source. 

It seems to me however that the Life bears many 
marks of a general use of one leading authority by Plu- 
tarch and that his mention of other authors is generally 
owing to these being cited either in praise or blame by 
his general guide — not an unusual thing with him. This 
is the general principle by which I have been guided in 
the investigation, but after all it must be confessed that 
the question is largely one of probabilities. 

Haug's ') work seems to me to have settled many points 
in which Plutarch is indebted to Ctesias, but errs, I believe, 
in assigning too much to this source — a natural conse- 
quence of the assumption that Ctesias was the leading 
authority for the first 20 chapters. 



i) M. Haug, t)le Quellen Plutarchs in den Lebensbeschreibungen der 
Griechen, 87 ff. Tubingen 1854. 
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On the other hand he does not give Dinon sufficient 
credit for what he contributed to the former half of the 
Life, nor does he attempt by a close investigation of sep- 
arate chapters to show that Dinon was, what he assumes, 
the chief source for the latter half. Schottin') has in the 
main followed Haug and has added nothing really of value 
to his investigation of the sources. It seems to me we are 
justified by Plutarch's bearing toward Ctesias to suspect in 
Dinon the leading source for the whole Life, and a close 
investigation confirms the opinion. 

In the proper place I will attempt to account for the 
fact that Plutarch's narration of the battle and its imme- 
diate consequences at the Persian court is almost entirely 
from Ctesias. The account of the battle seems to me to 
throw light upon the character of Ctesias as a historian. 
As the discovery of the cuneiform inscriptions prove Hero- 
dotus to have been nearly always right, while Ctesias must 
have intended wilfully to deceive; so here a close compar- 
ison with Xenophon's masterly description of the battle of 
Cunaxa leaves no doubt in my mind that Ctesias was guilty 
of great perversion of facts, in order to give a dramatic 
account of the fall of Cyrus. I have therefore devoted the 
second part of this dissertation to a consideration of the 
different accounts of the battle, taking issue mainly with 
Dr. Kcemmel in his two interesting articles in Philolo- 
gus XXXIV. Without further introduction I proceed now 
to the consideration of the different sources. 



i) Schottin, Observationes de Plutarchi Vita Artaxerxis. Bautzen 1865, 



I. 
DINON. 

MuiXER, Hist. Graec. Frag. II. 88 seqq. 

With regard to Dinon's native land we have only the 
fact that he is cited several times by Pliny (Nat. Hist. — 
of. Schaefer, Quellenkunde der griech. Geschichte 60) as 
Dinoii Colophonius. C. Mtiller [Clit. Frag. 74. — Anhang zu 
Arrian (ed. Diibner, Paris 1846)] thinks that for some time 
he lived in Egypt, at least that his son Clitarch was born 
there. The work of his with which we have to do was entitled 
Ilspaixa and extended from the foundation of the Assyrian . 
monarchy (fr. 1) to the (Conquest of Egypt by Artaxerxes f^ 
Ochus 340 B. C. (fr. 30). He seems to have been the chief 
source for Plutarch in the life of Artaxerxes, for the latter 
never censures him, as he does Ctesias, though the frag- 
ments which we have from him seem scarcely to justify 
that confidence. The only advantage he seems to enjoy 
over Ctesias in point of historical fidelity is that no instance 
of willful falsehood is recorded against him, while several 
seem pretty evident against Ctesias. For the expedition of 
Cyrus, so far as he treated of it, Dinon's authority was no 
doubt Xenophon, and for affairs at the Persian court one 
of his sources was probably the physician Polycritus men- 
tioned in c. 21 of the Artaxerxes. 

It is a disputed question whether the Polycritus Men- 
daeus there mentioned was the same as the author of a 

I* 



history of Sicilian affairs, though it is not improbable that 
he was (cf. C. Miiller, — Anhang zu Arrian 129 note). 
Miiller (Hist. Gr. Frag, under Dinon; and again under Po- 
lycritus in Anhang zu Arrian 129) also advances the opinion 
that Dinon was acquainted with the history of Ctesias and 
that from him originally flowed, in part at least, Plutarch's 
harsh criticisms of Ctesias. The strongest evidence of this 
seems to be the charge advanced against Ctesias in c. 21 
which is as follows: XsYsrai 8s 6 Ktr^ata? ttjv iTzioTokr^v 
Xa^wv TzoipE^^pa^ai toT? utto too Kovcovoc eireoxaXfxevoic, oiro)? 
xal Kxr^aiav OLTzooTsDqi irpo^ aorov, ax; (icpeXtfiov ovra xal? iizl 
daXaaaio irpa^eatv. '0 Be KxTjata? aoTov acp' iaoToo ^aaikia 
cpYjat TTpoa&eTvat ttjv XeixoopYtav aoxcp xaoxYjv. 

This charge was evidently made by some one acquain- 
ted with Ctesias' narration of the negotiations between 
Conon and the king. The author was besides no doubt 
the same who stated that Conon's letter was to be deliv- 
ered by Ctesias, only in case neither Polycritus nor Zeno 
were present; for it is not at all probable that Ctesias' 
excessive vanity would have allowed him to make such a 
statement about himself. Besides we see from exc. 63 of 
Photius, that Ctesias stated, that a letter had already been 
sent to himself by Conon, before the one alluded to by 
Plutarch, and that he had spoken to the king concerning 
Conon. It is not likely that he, who claimed to have been 
already in friendly correspondence with and engaged in 
the business of Conon, would state that he gave such an 
injunction about the delivery of his letter. 

As Dinon was constantly before Plutarch in this life, 
is mentioned in the next chapter, and certainly wrote about 
the connection of Conon with the Persians (Cornelius Nepos, 
Conon 5, 4); furthermore because the censures which Plu- 
tarch advanced against Ctesias in c's i, 6 and 13, just 
where Dinon is introduced as differing from Ctesias, cause 
us to suspect in Dinon an unfriendly disposition toward 
Ctesias; we are inclined to look to him as the author of 
this charge. 
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Then we find, I have no doubt, in c. 13 the expla- 
nation of Conon's injunction, namely that Ctesias was a 
philo-lacone, and Conon feared to intrust, except in case 
of necessity, to a partisan of Sparta a letter the object of 
which was to win the alliance of the king against the 
Spartans.') After noticing in c's i and 6 the severe criti- 
cisms uttered against Ctesias, just where Dinon is repre- 
sented as differing from him and where there can be little 
doubt that he is the author of the criticisms, it seems clear 
that we have in c. 13 two more instances of censure of 
Ctesias on the part of Dinon, and an appeal to Xenophon's 
authority. In the one case, as to the number of the royal 
troops, Plutarch says there may be doubt, but the other he 
brands as false. I believe then that this charge against 
Ctesias of being a philo-laconc explains Conon's direction 
about his letter, and that the author for the charge inc. 13 
is Dinon. In c. 19 we have very probably some more 
specimens of Dinon's detail faultfinding with Ctesias. In 
c. 22 Dinon mentions the hatred of the king toward the 
Spartans, and the further relation of the conduct of Antal- 
cidas at the Persian court seems to betray the opponent 
of Sparta, whom we recognize in the charge of philola- 
conism in c. 13. From the manner in which Plutarch used 
Ctesias as authority in c's ii, 12, 14 — 19 it seems more 
natural to seek the source for his harsh criticisms of that 
one in some other than himself. Besides it is hardly chance 
that these two differ so constantly and in such slight" par- 
ticulars, and that Plutarch introduces so often the opposing 
statements of just these two out of all the number who 
wrote about many of these events. 

Of Dinon^s use of Xenophon we have almost absolute 
proof in the following passage from c. 13: ^^fhe accounts 
of Dinon and Xenophon make the combatants far more." 
It is not distinctly affirmed that Xenophon and Dinon gave 
the same number, but it is implied, and we may confidently 



i) See also Kettig, Ctesiae Cnidii vita p. 19. 
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affirm that the number 900,000 is not here opposed to 
the 400,000 of Ctesias, simply because that number had 
already been given in c. 7. There are besides several pas- 
sages in which Plutarch relates the same things that Xe- 
nophon had told, only a little fuller, as if the latter had 
been supplemented from the Persian side; in some instances 
indeed the very words of Xenophon being found, where 
it is perfectly clear that he was not the source, directly at 
least, of Plutarch. These passages will be considered under 
the separate chapters. — Dinon's use of Xenophon would, 
with Plutarch's great admiration of that author and his 
reputation for historical integrity, tend to inspire Plutarch's 
confidence and induce him to trust more readily to Dinon's 
abuse of Ctesias; and this is probably one explanation of 
the fact that Plutarch not once finds fault with Dinon, but 
censures Ctesias repeatedly and sometimes seemingly without 
cause. 

With regard to Plutarch's general manner of using his 
sources K. F. Hermann (de fontibus vitae Periclis p. IV) 
very aptly says: "Si quem auctorem Plutarchus nominat, 
non ostentandi causa facit, neque ut fidem narrationi suae 
apud lectorem conciliet, sed aut eorum, quorum veritatem 
ipse praestare nolit, fontem indicaturus, aut ubi res in con- 
troversia posita est indicium suum testimonio suo confir- 
maturus, in narrando autem nisi quid ambigue relictum sit, 
vel verba aliena tamquam sua usurpare non dubitat." So 
in the life of Pericles Stesimbrotus Thasius and Duris of 
Santos J whom he names oftenest, he really uses least of all, 
but Thucydides and Ephorus he follows generally without 
naming them; so he followed Xenophon in various lives, 
and so he seems to have used Dinon in the greater part 
of this life. — After these general remarks we enter into an 
investigation of the chapters separately. 

C. 1, It is strange that Plutarch while accepting the 
authority of Ctesias with regard to the name of Artaxerxes 
before he became king, should yet for the brothers of the 
king, Ostanes and Oxatkres, have adopted totally different 
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forms from those given by Ctesias. Certainly Ostanes differs 
as much from Artostes, as Arsikas from Oarses, and Ctesias 
had as good apportunity to know the correct form of the 
one as of the other. The explanation I imagine to be this: 
with regard to the king's name, which went out of use 
after he ascended the throne, Plutarch could depend best 
upon Ctesias, the physician of the king, who had the best 
opportunities to know; but with regard to the others it 
was different, as they continued to bear the same names. 
The form Ostanes is found in Diodorus XVII, 5 and Oxa- 
thres in XVII, 34. These seem to have been then the forms 
of the names in common use, among the Greeks at least, 
and this fact probably decided Plutarch's choice. It is 
noteworthy that these same forms occur again in c. 5, 
where there is great probability that Dinon was before 
Plutarch, and Ostanes again in c. 22 where Dinon is intro- 
duced by name, though not in connection with Ostanes of 
course.') The case becomes more probable for Dinon as 
source for these names when we compare the manner in 
which he differed from Ctesias in this chapter with regard 
to the name OarseSj and in c. 19 as to Mclantas, The 
phrase Aapeioo -yap xat llapooaxiSo? TcaTSe; eYSVovto xeooapec, 
TTpeapoxaTo? p.£v 'ApToEepEY]?, jxer Ixstvov 8e Kijpo<; is taken 
from the opening sentence of Xenophon's Anabasis, but 
there is no other trace of Xenophon in this chapter; in 
this very sentence, however, occur the names Ostanes and 
Oxathrcs, and the best explanation seems to be, that this 
sentence, as Plutarch has it, came from Xenophon through 
Dinon. The manner in which Dinon is introduced here 
("although Dinon says that he was called Oarses") seems 



i) We must be careful, however, not to take too readily the form of 
these names as conclusive evidence, wherever they occur, that Ctesias was 
not the authority, for in C. 17 where Plutarch relates the story of the 
punishment of the eunuch MaaapaTTjC, Ctesias was almost certainly 
the authority of Plutarch, though the eunuch was called by Ctesias B a y a ■ 
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to imply a Contradiction of Ctesias by Dinon, and the harsh 
criticism which follows originated no doubt with him. 

C, 2. ^H 8s P'T'iTTip OTT^p^^e Tov Kopov jAdXXov ^Xooaa 
xat pooXofjLevY] paatXeoeiv exsTvov originated no doubt in Anab. 
I^ I, 4. The following statement, that Cyrus having been 
sent for by his father went up to him, seems to have ref- 
erence to Anab. I, I, 2; but of the remainder, that he 
hoped to be appointed to the kingdom, Xenophon says 
nothing, as he knows nothing of the intrigues of Cyrus' 
mother in his favor. Here then in two successive chapters 
the very words of Xenophon are used to form parts of 
sentences, which contain yet other statements of which he 
knows nothing. 

In the excerpts of Photius Ctesias makes no allusion to 
the hopes of Cyrus, or the intrigues of his mother, yet it 
is very strange that the excerptor should, have omitted 
such important statements, if Ctesias had made them. There 
seems to be evident in Ctesias, as in Xenophon, a desire 
to put the case of Cyrus in as favorable a light as pos- 
sible; they agree so nearly in their narration of these occur- 
rences, that it seems only natural to suppose they must 
have had the same motive. They both mention simply the 
accusation of Cyrus by Tissaphernes, from which accusation 
Xenophon says that his mother "begged him off", Ctesias, 
however, that he "was acquitted of the charge" by his 
mother. It may be noticed further that in the scene where 
Ctesias makes the messenger announce to Parysatis the 
death of Cyrus (Dem. Phal. de Eloc. § 222 — 223), when he 
stated that Cyrus was victorious and that the king had fled, 
she distinctly assigned the blame for all the evil that had 
befallen the king to Tissaphernes, as if his false accusation 
and the dishonor which fell upon Cyrus in consequence, 
were the sole causes of the insurrection of the latter. 
Certain it is that the case against Cyrus is stated much more 
plainly in this and the following chapters of Plutarch, than 
either Ctesias or Xenophon gave it. 

The allusion to Demaratus is a still further indication 
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against the use of Ctesias here, for we see from exc. 23, 
that Ctesias said that Demaratus came to Xerxes first at 
Abydus, when he was marching against Greece, while this 
account assumes that he was at the Persian court, before 
the expedition of Darius into Greece. Herodotus (VII, 3) 
states that on the advice of Demaratus, who went to Susa 
while Darius was still alive, Xerxes was appointed to the 
throne to the exclusion of an elder brother, who was born 
before Darius became king. It is not at all improbable 
t.iat the statement of Ctesias with regard to Demaratus 
vvas meant to be a contradiction of Herodotus, as was so 
often the case in his history, and that we have here Dinon's 
contradiction of Ctesias in turn. 

If in this connection the beginning of c. 26 be read, 
we find a marked similarity'' in the occurences related, with 
a manifest reference to this place, for there it is said: "The 
well disposed thought that, as he had received it, so he 
ought to leave the kingdom to Darius as right of the eldest;" 
and the attempt of Cyrus to come into power through the 
influence of his mother is just the parallel to that of Ochus 
to get the appointment by the assistance of Atossa; whence 
we might infer the same authority in both passages. 

C. 3. The allusion to Athena looks to Dinon, inasmuch 
as we should expect from Ctesias the Persian name of the 
deity. See also in this connection the allusion to Hera in 
c. 23 and to Artemis in c. 27. These Greek names for 
Persian deities are just what we would expect from the 
graecising Dinon. The whole consecration scene is assigned 
by Haug to Ctesias, because "the account betrays one well 
acquainted with Persian customs and usages," but in this 
he can hardly be correct. In the excerpts of Ctesias there 
is no allusion to this scene, and it seems hardly probable 
the excerptor would have omitted it, had Ctesias described 
it. Besides, the words of Plutarch: "Some say, that the 
arrest was made after this accusation, others that Cyrus 
went into the temple and was betrayed in his concealment 
by the priest", show that more than one author described 
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the scene. It may be accepted at any rate that Ctesia* 
did not make the statement that Cyrus was betrayed ir 
his place of concealment by the priest, for in that case h( 
could not well have said that Cyrus was "acquitted ot th( 
charge". That Dinon had written about this scene aeem* 
clear if we compare with c. 6. There Dinon states thai 
Parysatis plotted against and murdered Stateira, being angr) 
with her on account of her reproaches with regard to th( 
intercession for Cyrus on this occasion. 

From the connection it is clear that Dinon was at 
least in part authority for the statement of Stateira's re 
proaches which aroused in Parysatis so deadly a hatred 
and he must then also have narrated the scene to whicl 
these reproaches refer, that is, the accusation of Tissapher 
nes and the intercession of Parysatis. 

The allusions here and in c. 6 to Cyrus' knowledge 
of Magism are significant, if we compare with fragm. 5, 8 
9, 10 of Dinon, from which it is evident that he paid con 
siderable attention to this religion. 

C, 4. Mildness is represented as a quality of Artaxerxej 
in c's 2, 4 and 30, in the last Dinon being without doub 
the authority. On the other hand the first act of his men 
tioned by Ctesias was one of exceeding cruelty (exc. 57) 
Haug (p. 91) says: "Die Schilderung von Artaxerxes Cha 
rakter, die seine Tugenden in das glanzendste Licht stellt 
verrath den Ktesias. Dinon war sicherlich ein Lobredne 
des Konigs, dem er so viel zu verdanken hatte." This 
think doubtful. The sympathies of Ctesias were with Cyru 
and Clearchus. In addition to what is stated above witl 
regard to his position toward Cyrus, consider the manne 
in which he denied the king the honor of having kille< 
Cyrus (c's 11 and 14); the statement that many revolte< 
from the king to Cyrus, but from Cyrus to the king n< 
one (exc. 58); that as far as we can make out of his ac 
count of the battle of Cunaxa he put everything in a mucl 
less favorable light for the king, than the facts seem t< 
have warranted; and the murders which he relates tha 
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Pary satis committed against all who had anything to do 
with the death of Cyrus. For these must be viewed not 
simply as a recital of the cruelties of Parysatis; but, as the 
death of Stateira is attributed by Ctesias to revenge for 
the death of Clearchus, so these punishments must be 
looked upon as showing especially how fearfully Parysatis 
avenged the death of her son. At any rate we would as 
soon expect a favorable characterization of Artaxerxes from 
the authority for c^s 24 and 25, as from any other source. 
The story of the oath of Artaxerxes by the god 
Mithra Haug (p. 92) thinks an indication of an author well 
versed in Persian affairs, and therefore he assumes this to 
be Ctesias, and with him agrees Schottm (Observ. de Plut. 
vita Artax. p. 3). In fact this is the main reason why they 
assign the whole characterization of the king to Ctesias. 
But Xenophon in Cyrop. VII, 5, 3 makes the elder Cyrus 
invoke Mithra^ as in Oecon. 4, 24 he makes the younger 
Cyrus, before the accession of Artaxerxes to the throne, 
invoke the same deity; and the same author in Anab. V, 
4, 24 and 35 mentions the rearing of horses for the king, 
to be sacrificed to this deity. Rawlinson (Anc. Mon. ^ ^ i^^ . 
111% 348) says: ^'The worship of Mithra, or the sun, 
does not appear in the inscriptions until the reign of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, the victor of Cunaxa. It is howe|^ 
yer impossible to^ doubt that it was a portion of the Per- 
sian religion at least as early as the date of Herodotus". 
And in a note he adds: ^'None of the early kings 
mention Mithra, yet his emblem appears on all the known 
royal tombs, except that of Cyrus. Note also the occur- 
rence of the name Mithridates ^given to, or by Mithra^ in 
the reign of Cyrus (Ezra i, 8)." But that the image of this 
god was first set up by Artaxerxes Mnemon, and that he 
was the first who invoked Mithra to be his protector, seems 
clear from the inscription (Spiegel, Keilinschriften p. 65): "By 
the grace of Auramazda have I set up in this temple Ana- 
hita and Mithra. May Auramazda, Anahita and Mithra 
protect me!" Berosus Chaldaeus (Hist. Graec. Min. II, 509) 
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states also, that Artaxerxes had set up images of Anahit 
or Anaitis, in all the chief cities of his kingdom, amor 
others at Ecbatana; and a temple of Anaitis at Ecbatar 
is alluded to by Plutarch in c. 27. Plutarch^s authorit 
for the statement about Anaitis in c. 27 might very w€ 
then be supposed to be acquainted also with the worshi 
of Mithrar See also the allusion to the worship of the su 
in c. 29; from which it is clear that there is no goc 
reason for assigning the story of the oath by Mithra t 
one author, rather than another. In fact Plutarch's autho! 
ity in c. 29 must have had the very knowledge whic 
Haug would allow only to Ctesias.') 

C, 9, The strongest evidence of the use of Dinon i 
this chapter is the allusion to Tiribazus. This person 
not mentioned in the fragments of Ctesias, but he plays 
great role in this life, and we have reason to believe di 
also in Dinon's Persika (cf. C. Nepos, Conon 5, 4). He 
mentioned in this biography in c^s 5, 7, 10, 24, 27, 28, 2\ 
In c. 10 he plays an important part which is not mentione 
by Ctesias. The encouragement offered by Tiribazus to th 
king when he puts him upon his horse, after he had bee 
thrown down by Cyrus: ^^O king remember this day, fc 
it is worthy not to be forgotten,^' is so exactly in th 
style of his exhortation to risk a battle, that we unhesifc 
tingly assign both to the same source. Jn c. 5 he is chc 
racterized as oiroxoocpo? xat irapacpopo?, in c. 24 a 
d7uopptcpet(; 8ta xoocpoTTjxa, again in c. 27 as avu>{xaXo^ x( 
Trapot'f opo<;. In c. 7 Plutarch says concerning him: Trjp 
paCoo 6e, (o? cpaai, TrpwTou ToA[jL7]aavTO(; eiTrelv, a)(; 00 8st cpi 
YO[jLa;(sTv x. t. X., in c. 24 TTjptpaCo? av:^p ttoXXoExk; jisv i 
7rptt)Ti[] hi avSpaya&tav Tot^ei Y^^ofievo?, both which agre 
exactly with the part Dinon makes him play in c. 10. Thi 
constant agreement is explained only on the suppositio 



i) yElian. Hist. var. I, 23 tells this same story much fuller, but giv< 
no clue as to the source. The story with which c. 5 opens is given ali 
very fully in i^ilian. Hist. Var. I, 32. 
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that Plutarch followed one general authority for the facts 
connected with Tiribazus, and is further an evidence of a 
general use of Dinon in different parts of this life. Besides 
we may notice here the names Ostanes and Oxathres, the 
statement that the king used to call his brothers to the 
same table with himself being significant from the fact, that 
Ostanes k mentioned again in the same connection in c. 22, 
where Dinon is cited, and was almost certainly the source. 

C 6. Rawlinson (Anc. Mon. Ill, 486, n. 10) doubts if 
Plutarch had any authority for the statement that Cyrus 
had a party at court, but that can very well be thought, 
if we compare with the intrigues mentioned at the opening 
of c. 26 among the noble and powerful vassals. Besides 
Anab. I, i, 5 seems to be a confirmation of this. 

The number of the Greek troops of Cyrus (Anab. I, 
7, id) and the statement that Tissaphernes went up to 
inform the king (Anab. I, 2, 4) would seem to be certainly 
taken from Xenophon ') ; yet the statement that the sky tale 
was sent to Clearchus, which is directly opposed to Xeno- 
phon^s statement (Anab. I, i, 9), that Clearchus was a Lace- 
daemonian fugitive, makes it very doubtful whether Xenophon 
was before Plutarch here. This allusion to the skytale gives 
rise to a very interesting question. The opinion has been 
advanced that the disobedience of Clearchus to the Spartan 
authorities was only a made-out affair between Cyrus and 
Sparta, that the suspicions of the Persian court might not 
be aroused against Sparta. (Cf. Koch, Zug der Zehntausend, 
§ 9.) This rhymes exactly with Ephorus (in Diod. XIV, 1 1) 
who states that Alcibiades revealed to Pharnabazus, that 



i) Ritschl, Opusc Philol. I, 447, thinks that the number of the Greek 
troops given by Plutarch at a "little less than 1 3 000" was taken from 
Dinon, concluding from Xenophon's disagreement with himself, that the 
12900 given in Anab. i, 7, 10, must be corrupt, and that 14,900 should 
be read. But the close agreements between the text as we now have it and 
the numbers given by Plutarch and Diodorus is a strong argument in favor 
of the present reading; though it is an interesting, but probably insolvable 
problem, how to account for Xenophon's disagreement with himself. 
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Cyrus, zvith the Lacedaemonians ^ was going to make war 
on the king, and with Diodorus XIV, 21, 2 (Ephorus again 
no doubt) who says the mercenary troops sent to Cyrus 
by Sparta were feigned to be sent by private persons, but 
in reality were sent by the government, which was trying 
to keep all things in the dark until it could be seen what 
would be the result of the expedition of Cyrus. See also 
Justinus V, 1 1, who agrees perfectly with Diodorus. If this 
be probable, then, there is no reason to doubt that the 
skytale was really sent to Clearchus. But even if Clearchus 
had communicated this fact to Ctesias during his imprison- 
ment, the latter would hardly have divulged it in his his- 
tory through fear of the Spartans, with whom he seems to 
have taken up his residence after his return to Greece. 
Compare the treatment of the returned Ten Thousand by 
Sparta, which continued until hostilities again broke out 
between Sparta and Persia. 

As Dinon however wrote about the same time with 
Ephorus, the whole story had probably already come to 
light. The reference to Dinon and Ctesias at the close of 
the chapter shows that both were before Plutarch, and if 
it be improbable that Ctesias would make such a statement 
as that of the skytale, we turn naturally to Dinon. 

C. 7. That Xenophon was the source either directly 
or indirectly for the number of combatants in the royal army, 
for the disorderly manner in which the army of Cyrus was 
marching, the consternation caused by the sudden announce- 
ment that the king was near at hand, the quiet and or- 
derly manner in which his troops came forward, is per- 
fectly clear from a comparison with Xen. Anab. I, 7, 10 sqq.; 
but the totally different dimensions of the ditch given by 
Plutarch make it extremely doubtful, whether he consulted 
Xenophon directly or not (cf. Schottin p. 9). It ig hard to 
conceive a reason why Plutarch,, who expresses such con- 
fidence in Xenophon with regard to his narrative of the 
battle, should not adopt his dimensions for the ditch, a 
thing which he certainly had the best opportunity to know. 
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Ritschl (Opusc. Philol. I, 447) supposes the 900 cxx) was 
taken directly from Dinon, and thinks he may have had 
Xenophon as source. E. Curtius [Gr. Gesch. Ill; 4^ 135 
(n. 79)] considers Dinon to be the source here, and Thirl- 
wall (Hist, of Greece IV, 303 n.) accepts Xenophon as 
Dinon^s authority. The allusion to Tiribazus accords with 
this view, and a comparison of his advice to the king on 
this occasion with the invective of Artagerses in c. 9 points 
to the same authority. Very similar is the exhortation of 
Tiribazus to the king in c. 10. 

C. 9, That Dinon, as well as Ctesias, related the fall 
of Artagerses, is clear from the fact that Plutarch says: 
^nrhat Artagerses then was killed by Cyrus, about all agree"; 
and at the beginning of the following chapter: "Dinon says, 
then, that when Artagerses had fallen etc." I must think, 
then, that the facts in c. 7 came through Dinon as inter- 
mediate source. It is strange that he should not have a- 
dopted the dimensions of the ditch as given by Xenophon, 
but it is easier to think of him as differing from Xenophon 
in this case, than of Plutarch as doing the same. 

Q 10, The short account of the battle taken from 
Dinon is doubtless to be explained on the supposition, that 
he agreed in most respects with Xenophon. It will be 
noticed that there is no contradiction between the two; in 
the .main facts they agree, namely that Cyrus died on the 
field and in the presence of the king. It is further notice- 
able that Dinon differs from Xenophon just where the 
latter has recourse to Ctesias. Plutarch states in chapter 8 
the principle which guides him in the description of the 
battle, namely, that "no sensible man would attempt to 
relate anything except whatever worthy of mention Xeno-, 
phon had omitted", and Dinon's close agreement with 
Xenophon is the only satisfactory explanation for the 
shortness of his account. So is best explained the fact that 
in c. 18 with regard to the deceiving and capture of the 
Greek generals by Tissaphernes, their death, etc., the ac- 
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count of Ctesias alone is given; for Dinon followed here 
in all probability the authority of Xenophon. 

C. J3. Dinon's part in this chapter has already been 
alluded to. We pass now to c. 19, because the evidence 
is all in favor of Ctesias as source for Plutarch in c^s 11 — 18, 
a part of c. 13 excepted. This evidence it will be best to 
discuss under the head of Ctesias. 

C, 19. In this chapter Dinon is mentioned three times 
as differing slightly from Ctesias. It is probable that he 
and Ctesias however gave in most other respects the same 
account, excepting of course the time to which allusion is 
made in c. 6. 

The slight particulars in which Dinon differs from 
Ctesias furnish us again in all probability with some 
specimens of his faultfinding with regard to Ctesias. He 
must have had as authority some one who was more or 
less intimately connected with the Persian court and this 
was probably Polycritus of Mendae. The reason assigned 
by Plutarch, as determining Parysatis to the horrible 
deed, is not in accordance with Ctesias, who, as we 
see in c. 18, stated that Parysatis thus took revenge 
for the death of Clearchus. On the other hand Ctesias, 
and not Dinon, must be the source for the statement, 
that Parysatis and Stateira after their former difference 
began again to associate with each other and. to take 
their meals together; for according to Dinon (c. 6) 3ta- 
teira^s death was the immediate result of this first dif- 
ference. That Dinon related the punishments of the 
eunuchs, and especially of Gigis, must be inferred from the 
part which he makes her and Melantas play in the affair 
of Stateira^s death , and that he told the mutual anger of 
the king and his mother follows directly from c. 23: "For 
the king did not continue long in his wrath, but became 
reconciled to her and sent for her, etc." The authority 
for this statement of the reconciliation must be one who 
had told of the estrangement, and as c. 23 operis with the 
death of Tissaphernes which took place fuir3 years after 
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Ctesias had finished his history, it is altogether improbable 
that he can be the source for the statement of the recon- 
ciliation of Artaxerxes and Parysatis. So nothing is left 
but to accept Dinon as the source. 

C, 21. The charge made against Ctesias in this chap- 
ter has been discussed above. — Haug (p. 96) thinks that 
the notice of the peace of Antalcidas was taken from 
Ephorus, but without ground. Plutarch followed Ephorus 
readily in other places, but there is no evidence of his 
being used at all in this life. He does not once refer to 
him, not even in c. 1 3, where the number of troops of the 
royal army as given by Ctesias is opposed to that of Xe- 
nophon and Dinon, although Ephorus agreed with, and most 
probably took from, Ctesias the number 400000 (Diodorus 
XIV, 22); again Plutarch makes no reference to the story 
told by Ephorus in Diodorus XIV, 11 and 22, i, that the 
king had already been informed by Pharnabazus, before 
Tissaphernes went up, of the coming of Cyrus; nor does 
he allude to the story told in Diodorus XIV, 21, 2 of the 
double play of the Spartans; of which things I have no 
doubt Plutarch would have taken notice, if Ephorus had 
been before him. Ephorus no doubt related the circum- 
tances of this peace and was probably the authority of 
Diodorus in XIV, no, but it seems from the close con- 
nection with the opening of the next chapter, where Dinon 
is named, that the latter must have related the same. 

We know positively, however, that Xenophon related 
all the details of this peace and to him directly, or indi- 
rectly, Plutarch was probably indebted here, as we shall 
see later. 

C. 22. In the opening of this chapter Dinon is named, 
the sentence is connected in the closest manner with the 
preceding chapter, and besides, if Dinon said that Artaxer- 
xes, while hating the Spartans above all men, was exceed- 
ingly fond of Antalcidas, he must of course have related the 
cause of this fondness, that is the peace brought about by 
the influence of Antalcidas. Haug (p. 98) thinks from the 
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connection in which this reference to Dinon occurs, that 
he was the source for the reception of Antalcidas and 
other noted Greeks at the Persian court. Miiller (Hist. Gr. 
Frag. — Dinon) for the same reason considers Dinon the 
source of the whole account of Antalcidas. But Schottin 
(Observ. de Plut. vita. Artax. p. 8), on the strength of the 
fragm. from Phanias, found in Athen. 48^, assigns the 
whole story of the reception of these Greeks at the court 
of Artaxerxes to him. 

We can best arrive at a conclusion by comparing the 
accounts of Plut. and of Phanias in full. 



Plut c. 22. 

Aio xat T00(; aAXooc iVap- 
TiaTa; aet pSsXoTTOjievoc Ap- 

TO^ip^Y]? Xai VOJJLtCcDV, CO? CpTjOl 
AsiVCOV, aV&pCOTTCOV aTTGtVTCOV 

avatSsaTarooc sTvat, tov Av- 
taXxtSav oTrepTj^aiTTjasv zli 
riepaac avapavxa. Kat tuots 
Xapa)V Sva xoiv avBivtov oxe- 
cpavcDV xai pa'];a(; ei? jxopov to 
TToAoTsXeaTaTov airo Setirvou 
S7re[it};e T(J)'AvTaXxt8a:* xat Tiav- 
te? eftaufjiaoav t7]V cpiXocppoau- 

V7]V. 

Further with regard to Ti- 
magoras: TtfiaYopcf 8s Tcp 
'A&Y]vat'(p 8ia BY]Xoupi8o; too 
YpajxfiaTecDc eiairejxij^avTt YPOtfJ^- 
[laT^tov (XTroppYjTov T^aftst? [lu- 
piou? Ts Sapefxooc eScoxe xai 
YoiXaxTo? Poetoo oeofxsvcp 8t' 
aaOivsiav OY8oY]xovTa pou<; 
afjLsXYSo&anrapTQXo^oo&oov sti 
OS xXfvYjv xat oTp(o[i.aTa xat 
TOO? aTpcDWUvra? stusjjl'J^sv, u)? 



Athenaeus 48^, 

nptoToi 8s riepoai, m^ cpr^atv 
^ HpaxXstOT]?, xat touc Xsyojis- 
voo? 0Tptt)Ta; icpsopov, tva xo- 
a[jLOV l/T[] T^ aTpmai^xal eoacpetav. 
Tov oov Kp^Ta Ttfiayopav 7; 
TOV dx FopTOVo?, (oc cp7]ai Oa- 
vta? 6 7repnraTY]ixo?, "Evtijiov, 
0? CtiA.({> 67][jLiaToxXsoo? avspr^ 
(!)(; paoiXia, Tifxciv ApTa^ep^r^i;, 
axY]VY]v TS IScoxev aoTcp Siacpe- 
pooaav TO xakko^ xai to [xe- 
YsOo; xat xAtvYjv apYopoiroSa, 
£7re[n};e 8e xai oTpcofiaTa iroXo- 

TSX*^ xai TOV OTTOOTpWOaVTa, 

cpaaxcov oux iTrfoTaoftai too? 
EA^Xr^va? oTuoaTpcovvostv. Kal 
8itl TO auYYSVixov apiaTov ixa- 
XeiTO 6 KpT^? ouToc, TOV paai- 
Xea ij;o/aY«)Y''i<30i(;* oirsp ouSsvl 

TCpOTSpOV TU)V *EXXy]VCOV ^Y^" 
VSTO, aXA' 008' OOTEpOV, aoTTj 

Yap TQ TtfjLT^ ToT? ouYY^vsoi 8ie- 
cpuXaTTSTo. TifJLaYopqL [xsv Y^tp 
T(j> A^Yjvafcj), TO) TrpoaxiiVTQaavTi 
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Plut c. 22. 

00 JJL£{JLa[)YjX0T(OV^EA.XY]V(OV OTTO- 

oTpcDVVuvaij xai cpopel? too? xo- 
[xiCovxa; autov fi^Xpi UaXaaar^? 
p-aAaxoic s^^ovxa. FlapovTi os 
osTiTVov eirejAireTo XajATcpoxaTov, 
(ooTS xat Tov aSsAcpov too pa- 
aiXscoc'OoTotVYjv ^^ iiTtfiaYOpa/^ 
cpavai, ^^jxe[jLV7]oo TauTY]<; ttjC 
TpaiceC"?]?' 00 Y^P ^"^^^ jxtxpoT; 



/ 



ithenacus 48 a - 



GOTO) oot xsxoafievT] irapaxsi- 

xat . loOTO TQV OVSlOtOflOC 

£1^ irpoSoaiav jxaXXov r^ X^9^~ 
TO? OTcojjLV/yat;. Ti[xaYOpoo jxsv 
GOV 8ia T7)v ocopoSoxtav 'ABy]- 
vaTot davaxov xarsYVwaav. 



PaatXsa xat [AaXtoxa Tt[jL7]^>£VTi, 
TOOTO 00}^ 6Tr:^p$£' Taiv 6£ Tiapa- 
Ti^£{A£V(ov paatX£t Tooxtp Tiva 
diro r^? TpaTuiCt]? airiaTEXXsv. 

'AvTaXxtScf 0£ T(0 AdxtDVt TOV 

aoTou oTficpavov £i? [Aopov pa- 

^a^ £Tr£JX'J>£' T(p o' EvTlJKp 

ToiaoTa TToXXd iTroi£t, xat £Tct 
TO ouYY£vtxov aptoTov ixaX£t, 
£cp' (p 01 nipaai ^aXfiTro)? e^e- 
pov, (be t:^? T£ Ttji.-^? 6y]{a£Uo- 
a£VYjs xat aTpaT£ta(; liri t7]v 
'EXXdoa TudXtv £ao[jL£VYj?."E'ir£jx- 
'!»£ §£ xat xXtVY]v aoTO) dpYOpo- 
TTooa xat OTp(o|xvY]V xat axr^vr^v 
oupavopocpov dv&tvr^v xat Opovov 
dpj[(upouv xat £7riy(puaov axia- /Y 
otov xat cptdXa? Xi&oxoXXy]tou; 
^(puoa? xat dpY^pa? hk [lEYOtAa? 
£xaTov xat xpaT^pa; dpYOpooc 
xai iratStaxac £xaTOV xat TuaT- 
Sa? £xaTov, ^^puaoG? T£ sEaxt^^ 
^yiXioo^ /(Opt? Toiv £1? Ta iiri- 
' Tr]S£ta xaH^* igjAipav ot6o{A£V(ov. 

To this may be added 
' Athen. 251**, for from the 
; allusion to the prostration 
I before the king in both pas- 
I sages we cannot be wrong 
I in referring both to the same 
; source: xat TijiaYOpav o'dirix- 
'' T£tvav, OTi Trp£ap£oa>v oj; paai- 
: Xin Tcpoa£xuvY]a£y(xu^tt). 

We have in this extract of Athenaeus a combination 
of two different versions of the same story; for not only 
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does Heraclides (probably) call the recipient of the king's 
favors Timagoras the Cretan, while Phanias names him 
Entimus of Gortyn^ but there is a double enumeration of 
the gifts, which can be explained in no other way. I 
should suppose that the first and shorter enumeration was 
from Heraclides, the second and fuller from Phanias. Plu- 
tarch offers a third and older version; older, because to this 
version of the story the following passage from Athenaeus 
seems certainly to refer: '^For to Timagoras the Athenian 
who prostrated himself before the king and was much hon- 
ored this thing did not happen, etc." 

I can view this passage in no other light, than as a 
contradiction of the version given by Plutarch. Besides 
the different names by which the subject of the story is 
called in Plutarch and in Athenaeus, the following differen- 
ces are evident in the story itself: i) With Plutarch it is 
Ismenias the Theban who prostrates himself before the king, 
and he assigns as the cause of the great favor shown to 
Timagoras the Athenian a secret letter sent through Be- 
luris the scribe, of which no mention is made in Athenaeus. 
2) With regard to the gifts themselves there is by no means 
a close agreement between Plutarch and Athenaeus. 3) Plu- 
tarch assigns gift-taking as the cause of the condemnation 
of Timagoras by the Athenians'); Athenaeus says he was 
put to death because he prostrated himself before the king. 
4) We see by a comparison of Artax. 22 with Pelop. 30, 
that Plutarch represented Antalcidas as honored by Ar- 
taxerxes above all the Greeks who went up to his court, 
while the authority of Athenaeus represented the highest 
honors as shown to Entimus. We have besides in Plut. 



i) In Pelop. 30 he alludes lo gift-taking as the alleged cause for the 
condemnation of Timagoras, but inclines to the view that it was rather 
owing to his allowing Pelopidas to prevail in all his plans with the king. 
In this he seems to follow Xenophon (Ilell. VII. i, 33 — 38), who states 
that he had refused to share the tent with Leon, his fellow-ambassador, 
and had assisted the counsels of Pelopidas, that for these things he was 
accused by Leon and condemned by his countrymen. 
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Pelop. 30 the same account of Timagoras^ Antalcidas and 
Pelopidas, as in this chapter, the presents of Timagoras 
being the same as here'); which strengthens the evidence 
against the assumption that Plutarch and Athenaeus drew 
their information from the same source, since in two differ- 
ent narrations composed at different periods the former 
agrees with himself and differs so widely from Athenaeus. 
There is sufficient similarity in the accounts of Plutarch and 
Athenaeus with regard to the gifts presented to Timagoras, 
or Entimus, to make us sure that both are versions of the 
same story, but on the other hand so great divergences as 
to point certainly to different sources. 

The best explanation then seems to me to be this: 
Plutarch has the oldest version of the story and his source 
was Dinon, for this author was before him in this chapter 
and must in the very nature of the case have related these 
things; Phanias, who, according to Suidas, was a disciple of 
Aristotle and flourished at the time of Alexander the Great, 
was acquainted with this version and contradicted it, at 
least as far as the subject of the story is concerned. 

C, 23. We saw at c. 19 that only Dinon could be 
considered as authority for the statement here given of the 
reconciliation between the king and his mother, and from 
the connection he might well be supposed the authority 
for the death of Tissaphernes. The circumstances of the 
death of Tissaphernes were well known, however, as may 
be inferred from the fact that it is related by Xenophon 
(Hell III, 4, 25), Polyaenus (Strateg. VII, 16), Diodorus 
(XIV, 80, 6—8) (see also Plutarch Ages. 10); and these dif- 
ferent accounts agree so nearly that it would be impossible 
to decide whence Plutarch^s account came. Haug finds in 
the expression of Parysatis, that the king ^^should not regard 
the opinions and laws of the Greeks, since he himself had 



i) The only difference is that in Pelop. 30 the sum of money presented 
to Timagoras is not stated, while we find the pay given to the carriers, 
which is wanting in our chapter. 
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been appointed by the deity as the law and judge of right 
and wrong for the Persians^^ an indication of the graecising 
Dinon. The allusion to Heraclides is without doubt only 
a break in the general account, and will be discussed under 
c. 27 where the marriage of Amestris is more fully related. 
Lachmann (Gr. Gesch. II, 351 and 356) assumes that Ar- 
taxerxes took part personally in two expeditions against 
the Cadusians, no doubt inferring this from the totally dif- 
ferent account which Diodorus (XV/8 and 10 — ii) gives 
of Tiribazus at the time of this war, from that given by 
Plutarch here; but it seems to me without good reason. It 
is plain that Plutarch knew of only one such expedition. 
Cornelius Nepos (Datames i) seems to give the principal 
role in this war to Datames, not mentioning Tiribazus, and 
as Diodorus represents Tiribazus as taking no part in that 
expedition, we might guess the same source for both. Now 
we find from Athen, 144 f., that Theopompus in the 35'^ 
book of his Histories told how Thys the king of the Pa- 
phlagonians was brought as a captive to king Artaxerxes; 
just this is represented by Nepos (c. 2) as the second of 
the great exploits of Datames; hence we might infer that 
Theopompus was the source for Nepos with regard to this 
exploit and also for the Cadusian war. The different ac- 
count of Plutarch with regard to Tiribaizus points to a dif- 
ferent source. Partly from the way in which Plutarch 
characterizes Tiribazus here, which agrees so well with the 
manner in which he appears in c's 5, 7, 10, 27, 28, 29, 
and partly because this son of Tiribazus is introduced again 
in c. 30, where it is certain that Dinon was before Plutarch, 
I think it more natural to refer this account to Dinon, than 
to any other source. 

Miiller (Hist. Gr. Frag. II, 98) considers the account of 
Aspasia to be taken from Heraclides, but, except the allu- 
sion made to him in c. 23, there is no evidence in favor of 
this supposition. In c. 27 where Plutarch tells (according 
to Heraclides) of the marriage of Amestris to the king, she 
is said to have been the first of his daughters, whom he 
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married; afterwards he married Atossa also, as it is said. 
But in c. 23 the king's infatuation for and marriage with 
Atossa is related as if the first thing of the kind that had 
happened. Heraclides' story about his marrying Amestris is 
alluded to merely to be put off for another occasion. Then 
at the beginning of c. 27, in the very midst of the story 
about Aspasia and Darius, Plut. says of Artaxerxes: ^'Al- 
though he had Atossa, having made her his wife contrary 
to the law, etc."; not the slightest allusion to Amestris, as 
there must have been if Heraclides had been the source 
here.*) Heeren (De Trogi Pomp. font, et auct., pars altera 
p. XIII — Frotscher's Edition of Justinus) thinks that in 
the following account with regard to Artaxerxes and his 
sons^ Plutarch and Justinus have the same source and sup- 
poses this to be Theopompus, but a close comparison of 
Plut. and Just, shows quite a divergence. 



Pint 26 and 30. 

3 legitimate sons of Ar- 
taxerxes : Darius, Ariaspes 
and Ochus. 

Plut, 26. 

Artaxerxes becoming old 
perceived that his sons were 
intriguing for the throne, and 
in order to take away all hope 
from the younger, Ochus, and 
to prevent such a calamity as 
had befallen himself in the 
war with Cyrus, appointed 
Darius, who had now reached 



yust. X, I. 

Darius, Ariarates and 
Ochus. 



Artaxerxes appointed Cy- 
rus King per indulgentiam, 
considering that nothing was 
taken from himself which was 
given to his son, and that 
his own pleasure would be 
more real, if he saw during 
his own lifetime the insignia 
of majesty upon his son. 



i) Athenaeus (576*1) states that Xenophanes said that Aspasia was 
called Milio, and Aolian, who gives the same story as Plutarch, only much 
fuller, says also that she was called Milto, but this is hardly ground 
enough to assume Xenophanes to be Plutarch's source. 
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Plut 26, 

his 50th. year, as his suc- 
cessor. 

There was a law of the Per- 
sians that the one appointed 
to the throne make a request, 
and that he who appointed 
him should, if possible, grant 
whatever was asked. 

Plut. 27. 

Artaxerxes gave Aspasia 
to Darius ott' avaYx% too 

VO[JLOO. 

Artaxerxes changed his 
mind and made Aspasia a 
priestess of Artemis at Ec- 
batana. 

No allusion to the illegiti- 
mate brothers of Darius as 
concerned in the conspiracy, 
while a son of Tiribazus is 
mentioned in c. 30 as the 
slayer of Arsames. 

Tiribazus is the leading 
spirit of the conspiracy. 

Ochus rids himself of Ari- 
aspes and then Arsames, and 
in consequence of these troub- 
les Artaxerxes dies of grief 
and despondency. 



Just. Xy 1. 



« 



Darius was appointed king 
contrary to the law of the 
Persians with whom the king 
is not changed except by 
death.'' 



Jiist, X, 

The king gave up Aspasia 
pro indulgentia. 



A priestess of the sun. 



50 of the brothers of Da- 
rius join the conspiracy and 
all of his companions, with 
their wives and children, are 
put to death. 

Not mentioned in Justi- 
nus. 

After the death of Darius, 
Artaxerxes died of disease 
brought on by grief; no 
allusion being made to the 
plots of Ochus against Ari- 
aspes and Arsames, though 
his cruelty against all the 
surviving members of the 
royal family after the death 
of Artaxerxes is told. 
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The case then stands about as follows: the differences 
in the two accounts are too great to allow of their being 
referred to the same source; this story^ as Plutarch gives 
itj is part of a connected account extending from c. 26 to 
the end of the life and bearing every mark of a single 
source, and Plutarch is found in c. 30 (cf. frag. 29 Dinon) 
to be following Dinon, though he does not name him; 
Dinon was constantly before Plut. in the composition of 
the life, being mentioned in c's i, 6, 9, 10, 13, 19, 22 and 
quoted from in c. 30, while Theopompus is not once men- 
tioned in the biography. 

A close comparison of passages in different chapters 
from c. 23 to the close will make it quite probable that 
Plutarch followed one general source in them all. Compare, 
for instance, c. 23 the allusion to the marriage of Atossa 
with the king contrary to the laws and opinions of the 
Greeks, with c. 27, the statement that Artaxerxes had made 
Atossa his wife contrary to the law; also the reference 
in c^s 26, 28 and 30 to the same relation of Atossa; 
c. 26: the law with regard to whatever request the 
heir appointed might make and c. 28 allusion again made 
to this law — (26) mention of the upright kitaris, and ref- 
erence to the same in c. 28 — (26) Darius stated to have 
been appointed to the throne, with which compare Tiri- 
bazus' reference to the same in c. 28 — (26) intrigues of 
Ochus with Atossa and allusions to the same in c's 28 and 
30. The general course of the story seems to be inter- 
rupted only three times: i** in c. 23 Iviot fiivtoi Xiyooaiv; 
2^^ in c. 27 where the story of Heraclides with regard to the 
king's marrying Amestris is introduced; 3'*^ in c. 29, evioi hi 
cpaai. The statement of Heraclides alluded to in c. 23 is 
given undoubtedly in c. 27, where Plutarch speaks of the 
marriage of the daughters of the king. We may well be- 
lieve from the connection that Heraclides told of the wrath 
of Tiribazus against the king and perhaps his counsel to 
Darius, but the arguments by which he rouses Darius to 
a conspiracy, the allusions to the upright kitaris, to the 
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intrigues of Ochus in the harem of his father, to the suc- 
cession to the crown, to the king's breaking an inviolable 
law of the Persians for the sake of a Greek prostitute, all 
refer to c. 26 and the beginning of c. 27, where it is almost 
sure that Plutarch did not have Heraclides as source, since 
he takes no account of the relation of Amestris to 
the king. 

C. 30, Miiller (Graec. Hist. Frag. f. 29 Dinon) gives 
the following fragment taken from Lucian. Macrob. c. 15, 
p. 64 (Didot): *ApTa$ep5>]<; MvTjfiwv ImxAr^&efc, Icp' ov KGpo? 
h aSsXcpoc ^aTpaxeoaaTO, paaiXeowv ev IlspaaK; It£Xsoty]0£ 
voa({> e5 xal oYSoK^xovta ^twv Ysvofisvo?, a>? 8s Astvcov tatopel, 
TeTTcifpwv xal ivevrjxovta. 

Without doubt then Dinon was the source for Plutarch 
with regard to the age and length of reign of Artaxerxes, 
and it speaks very strongly for him as main authority for 
the latter part of this biography, when we see that it is a 
connected account, evidently from one leading source, when 
at the end the death of Artaxerxes is represented as the 
result of the accumulated evils just described, and just in 
this connection the age of Artaxerxes is given in exact 
accordance with Dinon. The fact that Plutarch is found 
here to have used Dinon without naming him, is with his 
well known method of using his sources, better evidence of 
a general use of him in the latter part of this life, than 
half a dozen open citations would be. 

The result to which I come then is, that Plutarch had 
before him throughout the life one main authority, who 
furnished the groundwork for the whole'); though he made 
use also of Ctesias, especially in c's 11 — 19, of Xenophon, 
and to some extent also of Heraclides, and others whom 
he does not name. At first thought it may seem rather 
bold to maintain that Dinon was the leading authority for 
the first nine chapters, since he had no personal knowledge 
of the things there told, while Ctesias, as physician of the 



i) Cf. Heeren, de fontibus Plutarchi, p. 95, 
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royal family, had the very best opportunities to know; but 
Plutarch seems either to have had a very poor opinion of 
the integrity of Ctesias, or to have allowed the abuse which 
Dinon seems to have lost no opportunity to heap upon 
Ctesias, to influence his opinion.*) 

From the manner in which Dinon is cited in the first 
part of the life we have reason to suspect that he was the 
main source for the latter part, although no allusion is made 
to him; but when pursuing the traces of a connected ac- 
count, from one general source, we trace a single impor- 
tant event with perfect certainty to him, the evidence 
amounts almost to proof. 



Ctesias of Cnidus. 

J. C. F. Baehr: Ctesiae Cnidii Operum Reliquiae, Frankfurt 1824. 
— Rettig, Ctesiae Cnidii vita, Hannover 1827. — C. 
MtJTLLER, Ctesiae Fragmenta, — Anhang zu Herodotus, 
Paris 1844 (Didot). 

Every other who has treated the subject, so far as I 
know, except Grote and Rettig, agrees with the result to 
which Baehr comes, following exc. 64 of Ctesias, name- 
ly, that Ctesias returned to his native land in 399 or 



i) From the efforts of Parysatis to have Cyrus appointed to the throne 
instead of Artaxerxes, as related in c. 2, the rival aspirations of Darius and 
Ochus as told in the beginning of c. 26, and the statement in c. 30 that 
"Ariaspes, not because he was older than Ochusy but because he was mild 
and simple and philanthropic, was desired as king by the Persians," taken 
into consideration with the fact that Atossa persuaded the elder Darius to 
appoint her son Xerxes to the throne to the exclusion of the elder Arto- 
bazanes, who was bom before Darius became king (Herod VII, 3), we 
might suppose that the succession to the throne in Persia was not absolute- 
ly fixed by law, though undoubtedly it was the custom that the eldest 
son receive the kingdom. 
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398 B. C.'). Rettig (p, i6) on the strength of the words in 
exc. 62, that the sepulchre of Clearchus within 8 years 
{81' oxTo) ItSv) was covered with a growth of palm trees^ 
places the return not earlier than 394 B. C. Grote 
(Hist, of Greece, IX% 391 n. 2) makes a similar 
statement, without giving his reasons. But a comparison 
of exc. 63 and 64 with Diodorus XIV, 46, 6 shows this to 
be clearly wrong. In exc. 63 Ctesias states that he was 
sent with a letter to Conon (the appointment, no doubt, 
of Conon as prefect of the fleet under Pharnabazus, for 
immediately after is told how Conon was made navarch by 
the satrap); then he relates his own return to his native 
land, and then his journey to Sparta. According to Dio- 
dorus XIV, 39, I the appointment of Conon was made in 
the year 398. Ctesias had, moreover, as we see from exc. 
64, returned to Greece before he closed his history, and 
according to Diodorus XIV, 46, 6 this closed with the year 
398. Ctesias therefore either heard the remainder of the 
story of the palm trees over Clearchus' burial-place after 
his return to Greece, or what is more probable, this, as 
well as the remainder of the story, is an invention of his. 
The only thing that the 8 years does seem to prove, if it 
prove anything, is that the history was not published until 
about the year 393 B. C. It would be more in accordance, 
however, with the rest of this wonderful story if we should 
suppose that this passage is corrupt, that originally oxro) 
fjLY]Vtt)V was read and this was changed by some transcriber 
into OXTO) Itwv, as being more probable.') 



1) With regard to the question whether Ctesias was a captive, as stated 
by Diod. 11, 3z, 4, and, following him, Tzetzes, Chil. I, i, 8z, or not, cf. 
Baehr (p. 13 sqq.) and MuUer (Fragm. of Ctesias). It seems to me there 
can be no doubt that Baehr is right in rejecting the statement of Diodorus. 

2) If we had no other proof, the fact that the history breaks off with 
the year 398, would make it almost certain that Ctesias left Persia at that 
time (398); for it is little more than a chronicle of court affairs, and no reason 
could be imagined for closing it abruptly just in the midst of an interesting 
period, if we suppose him to have remained longer at the court of Persia. 
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I suspect that Ctesias, who is named in exc. 60 as 
physician of Parysatis and who certainly stood in a confi- 
dential relation to her, as we may infer from the allusion 
in exc. 49 and the events related with regard to Clearchus' 
imprisonment, after the death of Stateira, when his royal 
patroness fell under the displeasure of the king, felt himself 
insecure and took the first opportunity to return to Greece. 
The charge that he added to Conon's letter a request, that 
he should be sent to him, if true, would seem to indicate 
something of the kind (c. 21). Besides if we believe Plu- 
tarch's statement (c. 13), that he was a partisan of Sparta, 
how else are we to explain his conduct with regard to the 
appointment of Conon, than by supposing that he acted 
against the Lacedaemonian interests in order to get away 
from the Persian court? That he really did not desert his 
Spartan principles, may be gathered from the fact that he 
seems to have taken up his residence at Sparta after his 
return to Greece (exc. 64). 

According to Diodorus II, 32 Ctesias claimed, that for 
the facts of Persian history of the previous time he had 
consulted the oicpftspai paaiXixaf; of the remaining facts, 
according to exc. i, he was either an eye-witness, or heard 
directly from eye-witnesses. For what relates to the expe- 
dition of Cyrus and the capture of the five generals of the 
Greeks, Clearchus was undoubtedly his authority. The 
evidence is about as follows: i) From Ctesias' account of 
his intercourse with Clearchus, as related in c. 18 and exc. 
58 and 60, we see that he had just such an opportunity 
of getting an account of these events as a historian collect- 
ing materials for a history would wish. 2) Note the prom- 
inent place given in exc. 58 to the difficulty between 
Clearchus and Menon, which is fully explained when 
compared with exc. 60 — the statement that Tissa- 
phernes having made a friend of Menon, by means of 
him got into his power Clearchus and the four other 
generals, since the troops deceived by Menon forced 
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Clearchus ^ against his will, to go to a conference with 
Tissaphernes.') This is the self- justifying account of Clear- 
chus, who traces his own ruin and that of the generals to 
Menon's treachery, and this further to Menon's jealousy on 
account of the preference shown by Cyrus to Clearchus. 
3) We can trace still further the self-justification of Clear- 
chus in the words: iXXa xal ftotvato; Kupoi)_, d7r£iftoovTo<; 
kXeap3(<|> (gxc. 58). 4) Note the fact that the history of 
Ctesias goes no further with the account of the Greeks, 
than the capture of the generals. This last I look upon, 
moreover, as a proof that Ctesias wrote his history in Per- 
sia; for if he had composed it after his return to Greece, 
where he had opportunity to trace the full history of the 
return of the Ten Thousand, he would no doubt have done 
so, especially as it is questionable whether at that time any 
account of the expedition had been published. That it 
was composed in Persia is besides, just what the following 
passage means (Diod. II, 32, 4); Ooto(; oov cpr^otv sx tiv pa- 
aiXtxcjDV Sicp^spdiv, Iv ah oi llspaai ta; iraXata<; irpa^sic xara 
Tiva vofxov stj^ov oovTStaYfjieva^, TuoXoTrpaYfiovYJoai ta xaJ)' sxaota 
xal oovra^afievov ttjv loropfav ei^ too<; '^EXXY]va? 
iEsveYxelv. This is also Miiller's view; but Rehdantz 
(Introd. to Anab. S ^7) considers the history to have been 
written after his return to Greece. 

C. 1. Had we the works of both Ctesias and Dinon, 
I have no doubt that many of the facts stated by Plutarch 
from c. I up to the battle of Cunaxa, might be traced 
to either source. In c. i Ctesias, as well as Dinon, was 
before Plutarch, as may be seen by comparing, for instance 
the passage in exc. 49: Tt^etai to ovofia aotoo aizh too 
T^Xfoo Kopov, with Plutarch's expression: 6 fisv oov Kupo; 

i) Cf. Anab. II, 5. 28, from which it is clear that Clearchus suspected 
Menon ; and that a report prevailed both in the Persian army and at court, 
implicating Proxenus with Menon in the treachery against the generals, is 
shown by the close agreement between Ctesias (exc. 60) and the statement 
of Ariaeus (Anab. II, 5, 38), that "Proxenus and Menon because they had 
disclosed the plot of Clearchus were in great honor." 
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OLTzo Kupoo TOO tzolXolioo Touvojxa la^ev, exstvcp Ss aizo too 
T^Xtoo Y£vsa&ai cpao(. Kopov yap xaXelv flepaa^ tov -^Xiov; 
also the name 'Apaaxac, which form Plutarch prefers to that 
of Dinon: 'Oapar^s (cf. Haug). 

C. 2, The source for the statement in this chapter 
that Artaxerxes by his supplications to his mother saved 
the life of his wife Stateira, when she was about to be put 
to death by order of his father Darius, was no doubt 
Ctesias, as a comparison with exc. 53—56 will show. The 
excerpts of Ctesias, however, seem to me to offer no satis- 
factory evidence, that he was the authority for the scene 
at Pasargadae and the plot of Cyrus against his brother 
(cf. above c. 2 under Dinon). Haug^s assertion that the 
anecdotes in c's 4 and 5 point to Ctesias, because he was 
so fond of relating such things, seems to me to amount to 
nothing. If we may judge by the fragments, Dinon was 
quite as fond of telling anecdotes; so were also Heraclides, 
Phanias and Theopompus. 

C. 6. That Ctesias, as well as Dinon, related the scene 
of confusion at the palace^ when Tissaphernes announced 
that Cyrus was marching on Babylon, may be inferred from 
what he says about the enmity of Parysatis and Stateira; 
for instance exc. 62: "Stateira was exceedingly watchful, 
that she might not suffer what did befall her" ; c. 1 7 :" Pa- 
rysatis allowed Stateira to have as little to do with the 
king as possible, since she hated her most of all, and espe- 
cially because she wished herself to have power"; again at 
the end of c. 17: ^^But Stateira both in other things opposed 
her, and was especially angry, because she cruelly and 
unlawfully killed, for the sake of Cyrus, eunuchs who were 
faithful to the king"; again in c. 19: ^^After their former 
suspicion and hostility beginning again to associate together 
and to dine with each other", which can refer only to c. 6 
and can be from no other than Ctesias. All these passages 
prove clearly that Ctesias described the state of hostility 
in which Parysatis and Stateira lived for several years be- 
fore the final catastrophe. This hostility seems, according 
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to Ctesias, to have begun ^at the very commencement of 
the reign of Artaxerxes, when to gratify Stateira he put 
to death Udiastes, the slayer of Teritychmes (exc. 57). 
With regard to the date of the consummation of the plot, 
Plutarch expressly prefers Ctesias. 

C, 8. There can be no doubt that the occasion of this 
chapter was the fact that Ctesias had assigned as the cause 
of the death of Cyrus his disregard of the injunction 
of Clearchus, not to expose himself to danger in the 
battle; cf. exc. 58 ftavaTO(; Kopou aicsiftoovTo; KXeap/a>.') 
From this phrase too we may reach a certain conclu- 
sion as to the source of Clearchus' admonition to Cyrus 
and the reply of the latter, for from these we learn exactly 
what the aTret&oovToc KXeapx^p means.'') 

C. 9. That Ctesias was before Plutarch in this chapter 
is shown by the allusion to the name of the horse of Cyrus, 
Pasakas, and the expression in C. 1 1 : "Cyrus when he had 
killed Artagerses, etc.^' 

C. 11. Abridgement of Ctesias' account of the death 
of Cyrus. 

I agree with Haug (p. 93 sqq.), Schottin (p. 4 — 5) and 
Miiller, (Histor. Graec. Fragm. Ctesias) in considering Ctesias 
principal or perhaps sole authority in c's 12 and 14 — 18. 

C. 12. The argument of Haug (p. 93), that the account 
of the manner in which Artasyras, "the king's eye", brings 
to Artaxerxes intelligence of the death of Cyrus, as well 
as the sending of a number of attendants to ascertain the 
truth of the report, is from Ctesias, is quite satisfactory, 
namely that, according to Dinon, Cyrus fell in the thick 
of the fight and in the presence of the king, and therefore 
he could not have said anj^hing of news of this event being 
brought to the king; according to Ctesias, however, the 
king retired from the field as soon as he was wounded. 



i) Cf. Miiller, Hist. Grace. Fragm. — Ctesias (in Anhang zu Herod.|)^- 
Schottin, Observ. de Plut. vita Artax. 

2) Cf. Anab. I, 7, 9 and Polyaenus, Strategemata II, 2, 3. 
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I cannot see, however, that the designation of Artasyras 
as "the king^s eye" betrays so accurate a |tnowledge of /n 
Persian affairs that this of itself would point to Ctesias, for 
the same designation is found in fterodotus I, 114. The 
statement that the king was suffering in body from thirst 
and his wound, can only be from Ctesias, inasmuch as 
Dinon says nothing about the king^s receiving a wound. Sa- 
tibarzanes is . mentioned in exc. 57 and 63 as one of the 
most trusted eunuchs of" king Artaxerxes. Only Ctesias 
alludes to the participation of the Kaunians in the battle 
and the expression tcov Kaovtwv Ixsivcov t<5>v xaxo^fcov is a 
direct reference to that of Ctesias in c. 11 : Kaoviof tivs^ 
av&p(07rot xaxoptot. The rewarding of this Kaunian, as re- 
lated in c. 14, where he is represented as a man unknown 
and poor, must be also from Ctesias. 

C, IS, Ctesias told of the cutting off of Cyrus' head 
and right hand, as we see from exc. 58, and only with his 
account agrees the scene around the body of Cyrus, where 
the king grasps the head of Cyrus by the thick and long* 
hair and shows it in the light of torches to the still flying 
Persians; for, as was said above, Cyrus in Dinon's account 
fell in the thick of the fight, in the presence of the king, 
and his death must have been known to the army imme- 
diately. In this chapter, moreover, Ctesias is named in 
connection with the king's army, the number of the fallen 
and the false statement with regard to the participation in 
the embassy sent to the Greeks.') 

C, 14 — 18. The next five chapters are almost cer- 
tainly from Ctesias. Dinon evidently followed, in the main, 
Xenophon's account of the battle and hence had no occa- 
sion to allude to either the reward or punishment of Mi- 
thridates, nor so far as we know of Bagapates (or Maza- 



i) Grote (History of Greece IX, 70 note) will not allow the imputation 
against Ctesias in this place; but that Xenophon really meant by the 
expression elc "EXXifjv to contradict Ctesias, I do not doubt. Just so he 
contradicted him in Anab. I, 7, 10, I, 9,' 31, I, 10, 15 and the whole 
story of Cyrus' fall. 

3 
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bates)^ while what he says of the rewarding of the Carian, 
who was reported to have struck Cyrus, was given in c. i8. 
Besides the punishing of each of the three just mentioned 
is in Plutarch committed to Parysatis, who according to 
Dinon's account must have been at this very time under 
the displeasure of the king for the murder of Stateira, which 
was represented by DinDn as committed during the war 
(c. 6). Mithridates while not mentioned by Dinon, is said 
by Ctesias to have been the first who struck Cyrus and 
one of his attendants is said .to have picked up the saddle- 
cover, to which allusion is made again in c. 14; besides in 
c. 15, Mithridates is made to relate how he struck Cyrus 
just exactly as Ctesias had related the same thing in c. 11. 
Dinon (c. 10) mentions the report that Cyrus fell by the 
hand of the king, as if by no means unlikely; here it is 
openly represented as false, which agrees precisely with 
the story of Ctesias in c. 11. In c. 16 allusion is made 
again to the wound of the king, which, as we have seen, 
does not agree with the story of Dinon. 

Haug considers the expression used by the host at 
the feast (c. 15): "Let us eat and drink doing reverence to 
the demon of the king, and avoid expressions which are 
too high for us'' as so genuinely Persian that only Ctesias 
could have been the source. There is, it is true, in exc. 
59, where the death of Mithridates is alluded to, no ref- 
erence to his execution by means of the trough (axot'^s(o), 
but we see from exc. 30 that Ctesias had described this 
mode of punishment. The Carian or Kaunian is alluded 
to in c. 14 as the one by whom Cyrus was struck on the 
knee, just as Ctesias told in c. 11. There is no difficulty 
with regard to his being called in this chapter a Carian, 
whereas in c. 11 he was called a Kaunian; for as Haug 
says, the Kaunians were a tribe of Caria, and besides in 
exc. 59 of Ctesias he is twice called a Carian\ so that the 
terms must have been used indiscriminately. In exc. 59 it 
is simply stated that Parysatis tortured the Carian and then 
put him to death, but we need not doubt that Ctesias 
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described fully the mode of punishment, for his whole 
history shows that he was as apt at describing horrible 
methods of punishment, as Parysatis was at inventing them 
(cf. exc. 54, 55, 57 etc.). The story of the punishment 
of Bagapates was related fully by Ctesias, as we see from 
exc. 59, which agrees in every respect with Plutarch, except 
that Ctesias makes no allusion to the hnpaling on three 
stakes. This was, however, evidently an omission of the 
excerptor, for it may be seen from exc. 36 that he had 
described this method of punishment. It is strange that 
the form of the name in Plutarch is so different from that 
in Ctesias, but the remaining proof is too strong to allow 
a doubt as to the source. We have in this chapter 
(17), moreover, two allusions to Stateira as still living, 
whereas according to Dinon's account she was long 
since dead. 

C 18. Ctesias is introduced as the source for this 
chapter and we have besides in exc. 60 exactly the same 
account. 

C. IS, From exc. 6 1 we see that Ctesias narrated the 
death of Stateira just as Plutarch gave it, except that the 
latter differs from Ctesias with regard to the immediate 
cause of the murder, which Ctesias alleged to have its 
motive in anger at the execution of Clearchus. With the 
few slight differences alluded to by Plutarch, there is every 
probability that Ctesias and Dinon gave the same story 
and with about the same fullness. 

C, 21. There remains only the allusion to Ctesias in 
this chapter which has been already discussed above. The 
remaining events of this life belong to a period succeeding 
the close of the history of Ctesias. 
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Xenophon. 

That the Anabasis and the Hellenica were the sour- 
ces of much of the information contained in this bio- 
graphy is very evident. Rehdantz (Einleitung zu der 
Anab. § 17) says that Plutarch supplements here to 
some extent from the Persian side the first two books 
of Xenophon^s Anabasis with which he was also acquamt- 
ed, and this is no doubt correct; but to what extent 
Xenophon was used directly by Plutarch, and to what de- 
gree indirectly, it is impossible to say definitely. The 
question has been discussed in the foregoing pages under 
Dinon. We will here therefore simply point out the pas- 
sages where Xenophon seems to have been the source for 
Plutarch either at first or second hand. 

C. 1, Aapsfoo Y^P ^oti napoaaTi8o(; itoTSs^ h^i'^o'^'zo x. 
T. X.; cf. Anab. I, i. 

C. 2. ^H 8e p-T^TYjp uitijpj^s x. t. X., cf. Anab. I, i, 4. 
'AireSetj^ftY] paoiXso(; 'AptoEipEY];; [xsTovofiaoSetc, Kupo? 8s AoStas 
oaTpttTTY]? xal Tcov iitl ftaXaaa-/j? otpaTYjYO?; cf. Anab. I, 9, 7 
and Hell. I, 4, 3. 

C. 3. Cf. Anab. I, i, 3 — 4 for Xenophon's story of 
Tissaphernes' accusation of Cyrus, though Plutarch followed 
some other authority here. 

C, 4, The allusion to Xenophon, with regard to the 

mercenary Greek troops of Cyrus, has reference to Anab. 

1, I, 6 sqq. For the statement that his mother was present 

and took away the suspicions of the king, while Cyrus 

.wrote dutifully to his brother, cf. Anab. I, i, 8. 

C, 6. Cyrus' application to the Lacedaemonians; cf. 
Hell III, I, I, though Plutarch in all probability did not 
consult Xenophon here. Number of Greek troops of Cyrus; 
cf. Anab. I, 2, 4 (cf. II, 3, 19). Pretences assigned by Cyrus 
for the expedition; cf. Anab. I, 2, i (III, i, 9) and 1, 3, 20. 

C. 7. Belief prevalent in the army of Cyrus that the 
king would not fight; cf. Anab. I, 7, 18 — 20. For the 
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number of the king's arm)*, cf. Anab. I, 7, 12; for the 
remainder of the chapter I, 7, 19 — I, 8. 11. 

C. 8, Position of the Greeks on the river; cf. Anab. 
I, 8, 4 and 13. The king did not perceive that he was 
beaten (outs vixvj&eU oloto^ ijattsro); cf. Anab. I, lo^ 5. 

Cyrus' order to Clearchus to lead the Greeks against 
the centre; cf. Anab. I, 8, 12—13. 

C. 9. Victory and pursuit of the Greeks; cf. Anab. 
I, 8, 18—21. 

C. 13. Embassy of Phalinus; cf. Anab. II, i, 7. 

C. 20, For the cause of the expedition sent by the 
Spartans into Asia to relieve the Greeks in that quarter, 
cf. Hell. Ill, I, 3, where it is stated that these cities sent 
messengers to Sparta begging aid against Tissaphernes. 
With regard to Thibron, cf. Hell III, i, 4 7; Dercyllidas, 
III, I, 8 — 2, 21; Agesilaus, III, 4, 2 sqq., IV, i, 15 sqq., 
and IV, 2, 2; Timocrates and the bribery of the leaders in 
several Greek cities. III, 5, i and IV, 2, i. Except the 
saying of Agesilaus with regard to the 30000 bowmen of 
the king (cf. Plut. Ages. 15, 7), Xenophon must have been 
the original source for this chapter. Plutarch's account of 
Timocrates and the bribery of the Greek leaders is pre- 
cisely that of Xenophon, and the evident partiality for Age- 
silaus points clearly to the same author. 

C. 21. Xenophon seems to have been undoubtedly 
the direct or indirect source for the latter part of this 
chapter. Cf. Hell. IV, 3, 11 — 12, account of the battle of 
Cnidus; IV, 8, 7 — 12, Conon and Pharnabazus win the sea 
from the Spartans; IV, 8, 12 — 13 ambassadors sent from 
leading Greek states to Tiribazus; IV, 8, 14, Antalcidas' 
proposition to yield to the king the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor, stipulating only that the remaining cities and islands 
should remain free; V, i, 25, Antalcidas, with Tiribazus, 
returns from the king, having gained all that he desired, 
V, I, 30 — 31, proclamation of Tiribazus to the Greeks and 
the rescript of the king. The evidence for Xenophon is 
thus seen to be much better than for Ephorus (Haug 96) 
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or Phanias (Schottin p. 8). Bwt I think it very probable 
that Dinon formed here an intermediate source between 
Xenophon and Plutarch. 

C. 23. Death of Tissaphernes, cf. Hell III, 4, 25 and 
Ages. I, 35. 

C, 27, Capture of Aspasia at Cunaxa; cf Anab. I, lo, 2. 



Heraclides of Cumae. 

C. MuLLER, Histor. Grace. Frag. II, 95 sqq. 

The only other alluded to by name in this biography 
is Heraclides of Cumae. It is not known precisely when 
he lived (cf. Miiller p. 95) and we know definitely only of 
his work Ilspaixa in five books. Plutarch cites him in c. 23 
and the fact there alluded to is given in c. 27 (cf. Miiller 
p. 7). It is quite possible that Heraclides was used to some 
extent elsewhere in the composition of this life, but if so 
certainly very little; and that little we have no means of 
ascertaining. 

Other authors are alluded to in c's 3, 4, 23, 29, and 
perhaps elsewhere, but the attempt to determine who they 
were and to what extent they were used has been without 
result. 



II. 

CTESIAS' REPORT OF THE 
BATTLE OF GUN AXA. 

Otto Kaemmel in Philologiis XXXIV, 516—538 and 665 — 696. 

It will not seem improper perhaps to add here a short 
examination with regard to the credibility of Ctesias' report 
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of the battle of Cunaxa, so much of it at least as Plutarch 
has preserved for us in this life. Inasmuch as Ctesias was 
in immediate attendance on the king during the battle, we 
might expect to get an accurate and trustworthy report of 
just those events which Xenophon was obliged to relate 
from hearsay. But the slightest examination into his ac- 
count, especially in connection with the other reports 
of the battle that we have, shows that it is utterly 
inconsistent not only with Xenophon and the rest, 
but also with the very nature of the case. Grote, 
Curtius, Thirlwall and Rawlinson have therefore rejec- 
ted his account entirely and follow Xenophon alone.') 
Lachmann puts the two accounts side by side, but does 
not decide definitely between them, or show how they 
can be made to agree. So does Rehdantz who accepts 
Ctesias' report as true and supposes that he passed over 
in silence the second contest with the Greeks. Otto 
Kaemmel in Philologus XXXIV, 516—538 and 665—696 
gives a very lengthy and in many respects ingenious crit- 
icism and combination of the accounts of Xenophon, 
Ctesias and Diodorus; but I find it impossible to agree 
with him on many points, and especially with regard to 
the combination. It is his treatment of some of the main 
points of difference between these reports that will occupy 
us here. 

About after the following manner he proceeds with 
regard to some of these points. The time given by Ctesias 
for the wounding of the king is found to be not only in- 
consistent with Xenophon's statement, but utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the circumstances of the battle, so, as it does 
not suit the combination theory, it is promptly rejected, 
and indeed as an addition of Plutarch, or some attentive 



i) Grote, Hist, of Greece IX, 59 sqq. ; Lachmann Geschichte Griechen- 
lands n, 337 — 340; Rehdantz, Einleitung zur dritten Ausgabe der Anabasis 
p. XXVII — XXX; Curtius, Or. Geschichte HI, 135 ff.; Rawlinson. Ancient 
Monarchies HI, 492 sqq.; Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece IV, 305 sqq. 
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reader (p. 685). In order to reconcile the statement of 
Diodorus, that there was a short fight with missiles, then 
for a little while the Persians resisted in hand-to-hand con- 
flict with the Greeks, with Xenophon's statement that the 
Persians turned and fled before the Greeks came within 
bowshot, the phrase irptv 8s To^sofia iStxvsTaf^at IxxXivooaiv 
oi pappapot xal cpsuYooatv is thus explained, that they 
were so close that the arrows flew harmless over their heads 
(p. 672). The time given by Diodorus for the second move- 
ment of the Persians against the Greeks, 7]8y) voxto? IttsX- 
&ooaT](;, is rejected for a like reason (Diodorus' yi?r/<f, forsooth, 
does not lie in the description of battles) (p. 686). Xeno- 
phon's report of the time when the pursuit of the Greeks 
ended: a/s8ov 8'bTs tauta tjv, xal Tj^to? ^Sosto, that is the 
sun set just as the messengers of Clearchus from the top 
of the hill observed the troops of the king flying over the 
plain, will not accord with the theory which had made the 
sun to set half an hour before, so it is to be translated: 
"About the time when these things were taking place, the 
sun had set." The time at which, according to Xenophon, 
the Greeks reached their camp after the day's work was 
ended, a|Acpi SopirrjaTov, must be incorrect, if the pursuit 
ended at dark in place of sunset, and hence the second 
watch of Diodorus irspl 8soTepav cpoXaxTjv is substituted for 
it (p. S^tj), notwithstanding Diodorus certainly missed the 
time in both his other statements. The position which 
Xenophon assigns to Tissaphernes in the battle, and which 
that satrap says himself that he occupied, does not accord 
with Diodorus' statement, hence in addition to the many 
falsehoods of this deceitful satrap another must be added, 
that is to flatter the Greeks and give credit to the official 
falsehood of the Persian court with regard to the death of 
Cyrus, he assigned to himself a totally different part in the 
battle from that which he really had (p. 681). Kaemmel 
supposes that the battle began about 4—30 p. m. (though 
it is far more probable that it began an hour earlier), that 
about S p.m. Cyrus received the first wound and fell unconscious. 
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that he lay long in this state, in fact it had become twi- 
light before he recovered sufficiently to attempt to go on; 
for it was so dark when the Kaunians approached them, 
that only when they were quite near could they distinguish 
the purple tunics of Cyrus' troops from the white ones of 
the royal cavalry; then took place the remaining occur- 
rences as related by Ctesias. The object is to prove that 
the events related by Ctesias cover the whole time from 
the beginning of the battle, as given by Xenophon, till 
some time after dark. Xenophon's account of the time, 
not only because of his general truthfulness, but because 
the nature of the events related by all parties confirms its 
accuracy,, must be accepted; and, inasmuch as it is im- 
possible that an eyewitness who meant to be truthful could 
make such a statement, the rfiri axotou? ovto? of Ctesias is 
rejected as an interpolation. But a comparison of the 
statements of Ctesias in connection with the events related 
by Xenophon and Diodorus shows that Ctesias' report did not 
admit of the lapse of so long a time between the first wound of 
Cyrus and his death, and that therefore there is no good reason 
to doubt that the phrase i^oyj oxotoo^ovTocreallyhadits source 
in Ctesias. It is clear that the impression made upon Plutarch, 
who had before him the full account of Ctesias, was that the 
events related occupied only a short time. At the time the king 
is wounded there is flight and confusion of his body-guard ") ; 
when Cyrus recovers sufficiently from the blow given by 
Mithridates to proceed, he hears his flying enemies call 
him king and beg for mercy. Who are these flying enemies? 
Certainly no others than those who were put to flight at 
the first attack. We may accept as true-the general course 
of events going on in the field at this time, as related by 
Xenophon and Diodorus, and from these it is clear that 
after the dispersion of the immediate body-guard of the 
king there was no rout of any part of the king's forces 
till they fled a second time before the Greeks. Cyrus' fall — 



i) Cf. Ctesias in Artax. ii, Xen. Anab. I, 8, 25 and Diod. XIV, 23, 7 — 8. 
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call it first wound or death — took place then in the sight of 
the army, at least was known to both armies; for that of 
the king was encouraged, that of Cyrus disheartened thereby; 
and if Cyrus had lain so long, unconscious there could be no 
talk of flying enemies at this time. That there was continual 
flight and turmoil in the rear of the king's army is not to be 
thought, since this is totally at variance with the occurrences 
narrated by Piodorus and also by Xenophon, and is incon- 
sistent with the events stated by Ctesias to have taken place 
about the body of Cyrus. According to all reports there must 
have been a period of quiet in the rear after the first confusion 
was over. Besides the king had taken possession of a hill 
near the army (Artax. c. ii) and was, or could have been, 
in easy communication with it. Artasyras, when he finds 
the dead body of Cyrus, rides straight to the king; the 
Carian (we may infer) went also and announced his death 
(cf. Artax. c. 14); there were plenty of attendants about the 
king, for he sent off 30 at one time to the body of Cyrus. 
If this long time had elapsed, that is from near the 
middle of the afternoon till dark, the king could easily 
have sent forward couriers and ascertained that Cyrus was 
dead, at least was thought so, and that the Greeks were 
victorious on the left wing. But it is only just when he 
receives the news of the death of Cyrus, after dark, that 
he learns that the Greeks were victorious in the first 
engagement. If we are to accept from Ctesias that the 
king lay on the hill in despair and thinking all was lost 
(Artax. c. 14), we may be perfectly sure that this state of 
things was not represented as lasting three hours. Then 
that Cyrus and th^ eunuchs could so long escape notice in 
the rear of the army, the number of camp followers of 
which was probably nearly as large as the real fighting 
force, and these continually traversing the space in the 
rear, as we may infer from Plut. (c's 11 and 12), is insup- 
posable. Further it is not stated that Cyrus became totall}' 
unconscious, or recovered slowly from the effects of the 
blow given by Mithridates, but only that when he was 
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struck he became giddy and stupefied and fell frotn his 
korse, and that he recovered with difficulty and not thor- 
oughly. There is then really no ground for the supposition 
that he lay long unconscious, and every thing goes to prove 
that the events related by Ctesias cover a comparatively 
short space of time, and therefore the :^8t] cixotoo; ovto^ is 
perfectly consistent with his remaining report. 

KaemmeTs Objections to Xenophon's 

Narration. 

Xenophon states that Tissaphernes commanded the left 
wing of the Persian army and stood with the cavalry on 
the extreme left next to the river, that he did not flee 
with the remainder of the left wing when the Greeks at- 
tacked, but breaking through the line opposed to him 
entered the camp and began to plunder it, where somewhat 
later he was joined by the king (Anab. I, lo, 7 and I, 8, 9). 
Diodorus (XIV, 23, 7) states that after the king was wound- 
ed Tissaphernes succeeded to the chief command of the 
Persian army and by extraordinary valor, aided by the 
fact that the news of Cyrus' death had spread through 
both armies, proved completely victorious. Ksemmel, assum- 
ing that Diodorus followed Ctesias here, rejects the state- 
ment of Xenophon and accepts that of Diodorus. There 
is no doubt that Tissaphernes is in part at least the author- 
ity of Xenophon for the position he assigns him, that is, 
in his speech to the Greeks (II, 3, 19) he confirms what 
Xenophon had no doubt already heard from deserters and 
captives (cf. I, 8, 9 with I, 7, 13). Is there any good reason 
for supposing that Tissaphernes made a false statement to 
the Greeks? The only authority against Xenophon's state- 
ment is Diodorus, but since it is very questionable, as we 
shall see below, whether Ctesias was the source for this 
particular statement of Diodorus, or not, and therefore 
doubtful whether it originated from an eyewitness, not 
much stress can be laid on it Indeed if this account of 
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Diodorus concerning Tissaphernes be from "Ctesias, it is 
rather remarkable that Plutarch in the beginning of c. 14 
makes no allusion to the rewards of Tissaphernes. — As 
motive for this falsehood, as he calls it, Kcemmel considers 
the following: to flatter the Greeks and especially to give 
credit to the official falsehood of the Persian courts which 
claimed that Cyrus fell by the hand of the king. The king 
must then, Kaemmel infers, have remained on the field. 
But does the official report claim that the king remained 
on the field? In Artax. 14 and 16 we have beyond 
/ all doubt the official falsehood as Ctesias gave it. 
When the king rewards the Carian he says: "I give 
these^ things to you as second prize for good tidings, for 
first Artasyras and after him you announced to me the 
death of Cyrus." These words have meaning only on the 
supposition that the king was not present at the death of 
his brother. Artasyras first brought to him the news of 
the death of Cyrus, the king says in the official report, 
and it follows then that the whole story of his lying wounded 
and in despair on the hill, of the joyful announcement of 
Artasyras, and the occurrences which took place in con- 
nection with Cyrus' body, were not inconsistent with the 
court statement. We must suppose this court statement 
to have been about as follows: the king was wounded, but 
in the contest he had struck Cyrus without knowing the 
fatal effect of the blow; he himself was carried out of the 
fight and lay in bodily pain, consumed with thirst, and 
worse still believing all was lost, until Artasyras brought 
him the joyful news that Cyrus was dead; then came the 
Carian and confirmed it, and when the thirty, who had 
been sent to ascertain the truth of Artasyras' report, 
returned, the king himself went to the body. 

If Tissaphernes really commanded the troops of the 
king after his fall, as Diodorus states, it is hard to find a 
reason why he should deny himself the glory of winning 
the day when this conflicted in no way with the claims 
that the king made. Since then Xenophon must have had 
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many opportunities for learning the truth of the matter, 
and carefully collected and investigated reports of the battle 
(cf. Anab. i, 7, 13; i, 8, 9; i, 8, 20; i, 8, 28—29; ^^ ^o, 7; 
I, 10, 12); as his narration was famous even in ancient 
times for its clearness and simplicity in all its details, so 
that, as Plutarch says, he ^^almost represents the battle before 
the eye and brings before the reader the events not as having 
taken place, but as taking place'^, we must prefer his report to 
that of Diodorus. It seems very probable that Diodorus, or 
Ephorus, accepting the report that the king was carried from 
the field and knowing that Tissaphernes was the leading gen- 
eral on the Persian side, both in rank and merits, arranged 
the matter as seemed to him most probable. The explanation 
that Tissaphernes really commanded the left wing, but was 
with the part of it nearest the centre and hence was not 
borne away by the attack of the Greeks, is not satisfactory 
(Kaemmel 674). In the army of Cyrus, Ariaeus who had 
command of the left wing stood with a body of cavalry on 
the extreme left; Clearchus, who seems to have been 
appointed by Cyrus as commander of the whole right wing, 
stood near the extreme right of the Greeks; so we might 
infer that Tissaphernes was placed. The king and Cyrus 
each stood with a body-guard of cavalry about them, and 
so far as I can discover it seems to have been a custom 
with the Persians that the leading commanders stand with 
the cavalry, the king of course occupying the centre of 
the line of battle. Now Xenophons' authority for the po- 
sition of the Persian cavalry of the left wing is indispu- 
table, inasmuch as he could see this himself and learn its 
movements from the Greeks of that part of the line, and 
when Tissaphernes says he was in command of this body 
there is positively no reason to doubt his truth. The ex- 
planation of the phrase irpiv 8i ToSsufia IStxvsIaOai: before an 
arrow reached thentj because they were so near that the 
whole volley flew harmless over their heads^ by which ex- 
planation Xenophon and Diodorus are to be made to agree, 
I need not stop to consider; for it is as certain that it can 
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never gain credit, as that Xenophon never intended it to 
be so understood. 

The expression o/s8ov 8' ots tauta tjv xat '^Xtoc: ISusto 
Kaemmel translates to suit his combination theory: ^^About 
the time when these things were taking place the sun liad 
set." This would probably never have occurred to any 
one who was not trying to reconcile Ctesias and Diodorus 
with Xenophon; but at any rate the proof is at hand, that 
Xenophon meant that the sun set just as from the top 
of the hill the announcement was made to Clearchus 
that the Persians were fleeing at full speed over the plain. 
When the Greeks in their second pursuit of the Per- 
sians reached the village and halted, they saw, they said, 
on the summit of a hill above the village ^^the royal stan- 
. dard, somethhig like a goldcft eagle placed on a staff." 
If the sun had already gone down half an hour before,') 
how could they recognize the golden eagle? There can be 
no doubt that it was the gleaming of the golden eagle in 
the sunlight that made it conspicuous. Besides, the time 
when the Greeks reached their camp after the day's work 
was ended is a proof of the correctness of this view. This 
expression ajicpi SopTTTjarov does not accord with the com- 
bination theory, for, says Kaemmel, if the pursuit came to 
a standstill about half an hour after sunset (6 — 50) the 
Greeks would not have time to deliberate what they should 
do and get back to their camp by supper time. Of course 
not, but if the sun set when Xenophon said it did, there 
was ample time. Compare the movements, which, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, the Greeks executed between the middle 
of the afternoon and sunset, that is in about 3 hours, and 
there will seem to be no reason to doubt that the Greeks 



•^ Rut half an hour after sunset by no means accords with Ctesias, 
for the king is represented by him as sending off 30 attendants with torch- 
lights and afterwards himself encompassed with much light, descending from 
that same hill (in all probability) to which Xen. alludes (see Ainsworth); 
so that Kaemmel should have said at least an hour after sunset, which 
would agree with Diod. 
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had ample time to get back to their camp by supper time. 
It is useless to inquire here what may have been the usual 
time for the osTttvov among the Greeks, for that has nothing 
to do with Xenophon's narration in this place. Xenophon 
refers evidently to the osTttvov of the army, and this by 
an army under march would be taken necessarily about 
dark; certainly not before, nor yet much after. The Greeks 
had had no dinner, and it is not at all likely that soldiers who 
had been marching, fighting, or pursuing all day, would 
now half-famished take until near midnight to get back to 
their camp and food, when this lay at most not more than 
3 miles off. Indeed it is impossible to imagine anything 
more accurate than the description of all the movements 
of the army as given by Xenophon, and especially with 
regard to the points of time mentioned by him he is per- 
fectly consistent with himself and the circumstances of the 
battle, and certainly could not have made a mistake if he 
meant to tell the truth, which nobody doubts.') 



Disagreements between Ctesias and 

Diodoriis. 

That Ephorus in the extract given by Diodorus was 
acquainted with and used to some extent Ctesias, especially 
as to the number of the royal army and perhaps the troops 
of Cyrus, as Kaemmel (521 sqq.), Ritschl (Opusc. I, 446) 
and others suppose; and also as to the double play of 
Syennesis, the statement that the king, after he was wound- 
ed, was removed from the field, and the fate of Menon, 
can scarcely be doubted. But this only makes the case 
worse for Ctesias' story of the battle and the fall of Cyrus, 
inasmuch as a comparison will make pretty sure that 



i) I have no doubt that these definite statements of the time are meant 
not only to give an accurate view of the battle, but are pointed against 
Ctesias, as was Anab. I, 7, 13 (no. of troops in the royal army), I, 9, 31 
(position of Ariaeus), 11, i, 7 (with regard to Phalinus). 
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Ephorus, just as Xenophon did, took from Ctesias what 
he considered trustworthy and rejected the rest. 



Diodorus XIV, 23, 6, 

Cyrus and the king occu- 
pying the centre of their 
respective forces saw what 
had happened (the victory 
of the Greeks) and hastened 
against each other, hoping 
to decide the battle by a 
single contest. 

23. 7. 

Tissaphernes succeeded to 
the command, after the king 
retired, and by great valor 
won the day. 



23, 8. 

Cyrus elated by the victory 
of those about him rushed 
in to the midst of his ene- 
mies and at first recklessly 
bold slew many, but after- 
wards incurring danger too 
rashly, was struck by some 
one of the common soldiers 
and fell. 

By his death the troops of 
the king were encouraged, 
and AriaeuSy who was in 



Ctesias (Plut c. 12.) 

The king knew nothing of 
the victory of the Greeks at 
this time and only about the 
time he learned the death of 
Cyrus did he hear of it. 



C. 13. 

Ctesias represents the royal 
troops as defeated and only 
stopped in their headlong 
flight by the king's showing 
them the head of Cyrus, so 
that he could not have been 
the authority for the part 
Diodorus assigns to Tissa- 
phernes. 

C. 11. 

Cyrus surrounded by ene- 
mies is borne away by his 
highmettled steed^not recog- 
nized by his enemies, as it 
was already getting dark, 
and sought by his friends. 
Riding hither and thither, 
his tiara happened to fall 
from his head and a young 
Persian named Mithridates 
struck him on the temple 
by the eye, and he fell. 
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Diodorus X/V, 23, 8. 

command on the left wing of 
Cyrus, resisted for awhile, 
but when the enemy began 
a flank movement and he had 
learned the death of Cyrus, 
he ifled with his own troops. 



Number of the slain of the 
royal troops 1 5 000. 

Night was coming on as the 
Persians, after plundering Cy- 
rus' camp, began to move 
out against the Greeks (tqSy] 



Plut 11. 

Recovering and attempting 
to go forward, he was struck 
again by a Kaunian, and 
falling struck his wounded 
temple against a stone and 
died. 

Ctesias represents Ariaeus 
as taking part in the conflict 
with the king in the centre, 
and the death of Cyrus as 
not known to the royal 
troops. 

C 13. 

Ctesias says the official 
report was 9 000, he himself 
estimated at 20000. 

It was already getting dark 
when the first conflict took 
place (•^Sy] oxotoo? ovto(;). 



That Ephorus did not follow Ctesias exclusively is thus 
quite manifest. The fact that the Lacedaemonians are 
brought into prominence does not point necessarily to 
Ctesias as authority for Ephorus, for the same thing ap- 
pears in the narration of Ephorus after the capture of the 
generals, where Ctesias' account ended; for instance Chiri- 
sophus the Spartan is represented as chosen commander 



i) That Ephorus meant by ■JjBtj vuxxo^ £iTeXdo6aY](, "night was now 
coming on", is clear from the fact that he says that Clearchus, "seeing 
(0eo)p(uv) that the centre was broken and the rest of the allies routed", 
stopped the pursuit. If it had been already getting dark when the attack 

4 
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of the Greeks in the place of Clearchus and no mention is 
made of Xenophon. 

• The account seems to me to have rather a Greek, 
than a Persian coloring, and is in many points so like 
Xenophon's description, that one might believe it was large- 
ly copied from him, though disagreements, such as the 
part performed by Tissaphernes, the times assigned for the 
different events, the ditch dug by the king, slight differences 
with regard to the interview with Phalinus; as well as many 
other points where he is fuller than Xenophon, as for in- 
stance with regard to the rewarding of Tissaphernes and 
the plans for the destruction of the Greeks, above all, 
however, the fact that Xenophon's part and merits in the 
retreat are totally ignored, make it altogether improbable 
that Xenophon was before him. The most probable view 
seems to be that of Kriiger (De Authentia Anab. Xenoph.) 
and Volquardsen (Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen Dio- 
dors 65 and 131) who consider Sophaenetus in his Ana- 
basis the chief source for Ephorus in the extract given by 
Diodorus. 

Dinon. 

Artaxerxes c. 1 o. 

The extract from Dinon which Plutarch gives is very 
short, but in the main points agrees very nearly with that 
of Xenophon, that is the king remained on the field and 
was present at the death of Cyrus. In both these points 
he differs from the royal report which Ctesias professes to 
give, as also in stating that the Carian, who claimed that 
he had killed Cyrus, was rewarded for that service and 



of Cyrus was made, Clearchus could not have seen anything at the distance 
named; soon after, the Persians reformed to march against the Greeks and 
then the night was coming on, which would just leave time for the opera- 
tions described by Diodorus. 
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not as a messenger of good tidings. The report mentioned 
by him, that Cyrus fell by the hand of the king, may have 
something to do with the royal official report. 

Justinus V, 1 1. 

His account is very short and unsatisfactory, but agrees 
with Xenophon, Dinon and Diodorus in the fact that Cyrus 
died in the thick of the fight.') 

There are four authors then, besides Ctesias, who give 
more or less full accounts of the battle: Xenophon, Epho- 
rus, Dinon and Justinus, all of whom agree in stating that 
Cyrus fell in the midst of the battle. The probability 
against the truthfulness of Ctesias becomes stronger when 
we consider that his full narration was before Xenophon, 
who even quoted from him in two particulars, the wound 
of the king and the number of the slain, that there is 
scarcely any doubt that his history was in the hands of 
Ephorus, who made use of him in more particulars than 
Xenophon did, that Dinon also was most probably acquainted 
with his work; yet these all agree, while differing in some 
other respects, in rejecting Ctesias' story of Cyrus' fall. 

If the integrity of Ctesias as a writer were unimpeached 
his testimony would outweigh that of the four others all 
combined, inasmuch as he was the only eyewitness of 
them all and had every opportunity to know the exact 
truth. But between him and Xenophon there are grave 
and irreconcilable differences in point of time. Ctesias says 
for instance, when Artaxerxes was carried wounded from 

i) I think Justinus* account must be traced to Ephorus as source; for 
the story that Cyrus was preparing secretly to make war upon Artaxerxes, 
before he had been accused by Tissaphemes of plotting against the king's life, 
and that this was announced to the king, agrees exactly with Ephorus in 
Diodorus XIV, ii, 3 and 19, 2; also the allusion to the double play of 
the Spartans is in exact accord with Diod. XIV, 21, 2, where Ephorus was 
without doubt source for Diodorus. 
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the field and Cyrus was borne away by his ungovernable 
horse into the midst of his enemies, that it was already 
getting dark^ so that he zvas not recognized by his enemies 
and sought by his friends; according to Xenophon it was 
then just about the middle of the afternoon, or very little 
later. Ctesias says that when Cyrus was wounded the 
second time it was so dark, that only when the Kaunians 
came quite close could they distinguish white tunics from 
purple; that the events which followed about the king and 
the body of Cyrus took place by torchlight; whereas Xeno- 
phon says that before sundown the Persians had fled from 
this very hill (in all probability the same') where the king 
is reported to have lain, and at least an hour before, over 
the very region where Ctesias says all these events took 
place, the royal army had passed in their second flight be- 
fore the little band of Greeks. Again the statement that 
all the friends and table companions of Cyrus fell over his 
body, especially Artapates, cannot be reconciled with Ctesias' 
report; for it is perfectly plain that according to him no 
contest took place over Cyrus when he was wounded by Mith- 
ridates(cf Kaemmel68i). The latter did not know who he was 
and only ascertained from the saddle-cover, which one of 
his followers picked up, that it was Cyrus he had struck. We 
cannot suppose a contest after this when the Carian struck 
him; for it is stated that only a few eunuchs were with 
him then, and Artasyris finds these same eunuchs sitting 
mourning by the corpse of their dead master. I cannot 
see that Xenophon's opportunities for learning how these 
friends of Cyrus died, were not as good as those of Ctesias, 
and the probability that he would tell the truth is certainly 
greater. 



i) Rehdantz {Einleitung zur Anabasis XXXIIT, 66) thinks it the same. 
Kaemmel (Philol. XXXIV, 536) says the royal troops must have passed over 
this very spot in their second flight before the Greeks. The first pursuit 
passed along the banks of the Euphrates, but in the second conflict the 
Greeks with their backs toward the river began the attack and pursuit. 
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These are not points in which one of the narrators 
might have made a mistake, but they are directly contra- 
dictory; if one was true, then the other was necessarily 
false. Th^ time of the day, and especially the sunset, was 
a fact about which Xenophon could not well have made a 
mistake, and the events related agree perfectly with his 
account. Ctesias^ statement (c. 13) that the troops of the 
king were astonished when he showed them the head of 
Cyrus and that quickly 70,000 collected about him, leaving 
out all considerations of time, cannot be made to agree 
with the other reports of the battle; for this means that 
they did not know Cyrus was dead and were in doubt and 
fleeing, and only the sight of the gory head of their ene- 
mies' leader, whom they thought alive and victorious, in 
the hands of their king, whom they supposed dead, or in 
flight, brought them to a stand. 

The only manner in which Ctesias' account can be 
brought into any sort of connection with that of Xenophon 
and Diodorus is to suppose, that after the events quoted 
from him by Plutarch, the king went back into the camp 
of Cyrus and after that followed the plundering of the 
camp, the second meeting with the Greeks, and flight be- 
fore them, as told by Xenophon and Diodorus. But the 
late hour of the night, the fact that this presupposes a 
defeat of the whole royal line and not of the left wing 
alone and requires a much longer space of time, than ac- 
tually elapsed between the first attack of Cyrus upon the 
centre and the plundering of the camp % makes this suppo- 
sition impossible. On the other hand we must suppose 
that Ctesias gave no account, or at least the most confused, 
of the battle itself, mixed up the two contests with the 



i) The events related by Ctesias could not by any means be embraced 
in the time allowed by Xenophon between the beginning of the battle and 
the plundering of the camp, for the Greeks had already begun the pursuit be- 
fore Cyrus made the attack on the king, and yet had gone only about 30 
stadia when they ascertained that the royal troops were in their camp. 
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Greeks, made the king^s troops totally defeated and ignorant 
of the fall of Cyrus, differed from Xenophon and Diodorus 
both as to facts and time. Under these circumstances we 
can have no hesitation in preferring the narration of Xeno- 
phon. The whole story of Cyrus' death, with Ctesias, rests 
upon the foundation that it was dark, which must of course 
be rejected.') 

I believe the whole thing is best understood on the 
supposition that Ctesias, wishing to give a highly dramatic 
account of the death of Cyrus, did not concern himself 
about the facts of the case and constructed the story to 
suit himself. Was he capable of this? Aristotle, Antigonus, 
Lucian, Strabo spoke slightingly of his general integrity as 
a writer. If we believe Plutarch's statement in c's 6 and 
1 8 he was given to just such dramatic displays at the ex- 
pense of truth. He did render a most incredible dra- 
matic account of the death and burial of Clearchus, and 
we may well suppose that he, who to do honor to Clear- 
chus made so improbable a statement as that Parysatis 
murdered Stateira in revenge for the death of Clearchus, 
could without scruple dramatize the death of Cyrus. We 
get further insight into his dramatic proclivities and talent 
from the extract given by Demetrius Phalereus (De Elocu- 
tione § 222 — 23) concerning the announcement of the death 
of Cyrus to his mother, which might be true of course, 
but which no one will consider other than a dramatic 
effort of Ctesias. Nor does the affair of the embassy 
with Phalinus incline us to a better impression of his truth- 
fulness. 

Diodorus. 

Having been forced in the consideration of Ctesias' 
account of the fall of Cyrus to go pretty fully into an 
examination of other events of the battle, it may not be 
out of place to add a few words here with regard to Dio- 



i) Cf. notes of Grote (IX, 62) and Thirlwall (IV, 307). 
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dorus' narration. He offers little that is credible in addition 
to Xenophon's account. For instance the statement that 
when the army of Cyrus drew near to the line of the king, 
they received such a shower of missiles as might be expect- 
ed from 400000 men. (Diod. XIV, 23, 2), that is, that the 
fight began along the whole line at once, cannot be correct; 
for the whole army of Cyrus did not rekch even to the 
centre of the king^s forces and therefore it was impossible 
for the whole royal line to become engaged at once. We 
ascertain the same thing clearly from Xenophon's account. 
Cyrus and the king being posted with cavalry in the centre 
of their respective forces were necessarily in the front line, 
or in advance of the remaining line; as the king was out- 
side of the left of Cyrus an attack of the latter^s left must 
have struck the centre, or any portion of the left wing 
that was not swept away by the attack of the Greeks; if 
the latter, Cyrus would have been shut out from all view 
of the centre by those fighting between, and could not have 
stood watching what the king would do (Anab. i, 8, 21). 
The centre had not yet become engaged, for the king find- 
ing no one to oppose him in his direct front, began to 
wheel his force for the purpose of flanking Cyrus' army, 
and the latter, seeing this and fearing that the Greeks 
might be cut off, rode against him. He had necessarily to 
change his position then nearer to the left, which he could 
not have done, if his own left was already engaged between 
him and the king. If, as Rehdantz assumes (Einleit. zu 
Anab. XXXII), Cyrus took his position later on the extreme 
left, the battle might have been going on in the remainder 
of the line, without interfering with Cyrus' observation of 
the king's movements, but neither in Xenophon nor Diodorus 
is there any statement to this effect. Besides, this would 
have brought Cyrus directly to the position of Ariaeus, 
who according to Xenophon stood on the extreme left; but 
Xenophon gives as the reason why Ariaeus did not fall 
with the remaining friends of Cyrus, that he was not pre- 
sent with him, but in command of the left wing. His state- 
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ment that there was a short contest with missiles, then a 
hand to hand combat (XIV, 23, 3), is in direct contradiction 
to Xenophon's assertion that the Persians ran before the 
Greeks came within bowshot (I, 8, 19). With regard to the 
second meeting too there is a contradiction, Diodorus saying 
that the Greeks received the attack of the Persians bravely 
and soon put them to flight (XIV, 24, 3), whereas Xeno- 
phon says that the Greeks rushed forward to the attack 
with better will than at first and the Persians fled at a 
greater distance than before (I, 10, ii). No doubt can be 
entertained with regard to Xenophon's accuracy in both 
cases, for he took part in both attacks and was most 
probably in the centre with Proxenus. — The motive Dio- 
dorus assigns as actuating the king and Cyrus in their 
combat, namely that they, seeing the victory of the Greeks, 
hastened to decide the battle by a single contest (XIV, 

23, 6), not only differs from that assigned by Xenophon as 
actuating Cyrus, but could not have influenced the king; 
for according to Xenophon (Anab. I, 10, 5), Ctesias (Artax. 
c. 12), and Plutarch (Artax. c. 8), he knew nothing of the 
victory of the Greeks at this time. The role assigned to 
Tissaphernes is not credible, as we have seen above, being 
contradicted by Xenophon's express statement and that of 
the satrap himself. The time assigned by Diodorus for the 
different events is not only in direct contradiction to Xeno- 
phon, but incompatible with the occurrences which he him- 
self relates. The statement of the trophy set up by the 
Greeks after the second pursuit ceased (XIV, 24, 4) is scarce- 
ly to be accepted, since Xenophon, who described the 
minutest details of the movements of the Greeks just at 
this point, would scarcely have omitted it. Grote (DC, 63 
note) puts no faith in the statement that most of the 1 5 000 
dead of the king^s army were slain by the Greeks (XIV, 

24, 5). "As the Greeks", says he, "lost not a man, they 
could hardly have killed many in the pursuit, for they had 
scarcely any cavalry and no great number of Peltasts — 
while Hoplites could not have overtaken the flying Persians." 
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Charles Forster Smith was born June 30 1852 in Abbe- 
ville County, South Carolina, United States of America. 
From his 7'^ to his 16*** year he availed himself with as 
great regularity as possible of the rather limited educational 
facilities of that section. In Oct. 1868 he was matriculated 
at Wofford College, Spartanburg S. C, and June 26*^ 1872, 
having finished the four years academic course, was grad- 
uated with the degree Baccalaureus Artiutn, During the 
year 1873 ^^ ^^ engaged in teaching at Greenwood S. C. 
Jan. 1874 he entered Harvard University as a resident 
graduate and studied Greek, Latin, German and English. 
October 1874 he was matriculated at Leipzig University, 
and during the winter semester attended the lectures of 
Professors Curtius, Lipsius and Fritzsche. The next se- 
mester he attended for a few weeks in Berlin the lectures 
of Professors Kirchhof, E. Curtius, Zeller, Grimm and Pi utz. 
Compelled to return to America, he accepted in Oct. 1875 
a position as teacher of Classics and German in Wofford 
College. Four years of hard work put him in possession 
of the means of renewing his studies in Germany, and in 
Oct. 1879 he was rematriculated at Leipzig University. 
During the following semesters he attended the lectures 
of Professors Voigt, Curtius, Lange, Windisch, Gardthausen 
and Meyer, in the winter semester 1879 attended as irregular 
member the romisch-antiquarische Gesellschaft of Professor 
Lange and the Seminar of Professor Curtius and at the 
opening of the summer semester 1880 became a regular mem- 
ber of the grammatische Gesellschaft of Professor Curtius. 

He takes this opportunity to offer to his instructors, 
both in Germany and America, sincerest thanks for the 
kindness and encouragement which he has always received. 
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